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“ PROMISE MB THaT YOU WILL LOVE ME ALWAYS, RUGH,” SAID MaG, RESTING HBR HEAD ON HIS SHOULDER, 


HUGH’S LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.,] 


CHAPTER I. 


A Narrow street in a well-known South 
London suburb, a little room whose shabby 
furniture had perhaps seen better days, and 
whose arrangement and scrupulous neatness 
told of refined taste; the summer sunshine 
joniog in through the white blinds, making the 
parlour an oven in point of temperature, and 
falling full upon the soft hair of a girl who 
“oe the window busy at needlework. 

she was pretty— —even in her 
plain blue cambric Pe : Lay 2m amid those 
shabby surroundings a ee face would 

t She was barely eighteen, 
very slight and fragile louking, with large, clear 
arey eyes, @ complexion of the purest cream- 
coloured ‘hue, and hair of that especial auburn 
‘int which seen in the sunshine locks like 
threads of gold. 





“ Oh, dear, how hard it is to be poor,” and 
Mag examined the'hole: in a small stocking 
with a very rueful face, as she prepared to mend 
it. 

Her compauion, a weary looking worman with a 
troubled anxious face, interposed, 

* Leave it to me, dear, and go out for a walk ; 
this hot weather tries you indours.’ 

“No, it doesn't,” said Mag, energetically, 
making an onslaught on to the etocking ; “and 
you know you never would get through the work 
alone, you very wicked woman.” 

Mrs. Lindsay submitted to the assertion 
meekly, she very rarely contradicted her atep- 
daughter, between whom and herself a strong 
affection subsisted. 

“T expect I shail have to get through it 
some day, Mag,” she remarked, quietly. 

Mag smiled. 

“While I am at Carruthers, I euppose you 
mean. It won’t be long, mamma; they'll get 
tired of me in a week. I can’t imagine why 
they asked me; I’m sure I wish they hadn't.” 

“It was for your papa’s sake I expect.” 

That was ble; Mr. Lindsay was a pro- 
fessional coach, and his exertions having passed 





a remarksbly stupid son of the Carruthers 
through an important examination the parents 
had honoured bis eldest daughter with an invita- 
tion to their country seat. Mag had never been 
away from home before siuce she could remember, 
and the visit was therefore one of no smail 
importance, 

“T shall not stay long, mamma.” 

“T was not thinking of that. I expect by 
next summer you will have left us altogether.” 

Miss Lindsay never attempted to misunder- 
stand her meaving. 

“TI never mean to marry anyone,” said the 
young lady, very decidedly ; ‘‘ you can be quite 
easy about it.” 

“Ip would be the best thing, Mag,” returned 
the stepmother, kindly; “you are“much too 
young and pretty to spend the best years of your 
life here.” 

“ What! you want to get rid of me?” a little 
hurt. 

Mrs, Lindsay did not say exactly that, but ahe 
gave Mag to understand, pretty plainly, it would 
be very much to their interests as well as her 
own if she made a good match ; and then, after a 
glance at the clock, the stepmother went 
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upstairs to get ready for tea, just as a loud 
knock séunded at the front door. Another 
moment ‘and the little servand ushered in a 
visitor, a tall, handsome man of five or six-and- 
twenty. 

“Tam afraid papa will nob, be home till late,” 
apologized Miss Lindsay, hiding her stockings in 
her pocket with remarkable self. posse:sion. 

« fe doce nob mutters “thy Visit is-to you.” 

“But 1 am not ill,” said Mag. frankly. “I 
assure you, Dr, Tempest, I never felt better in 
my life.” 

Fle had taken a chair near her; an uncom- 
fortable sensation came to the girl. Why did he 
ook at her like that? She began to feel hot all 
over. 

“Mamma will be down, ‘goon,” she began, 
devoutly wishing Mre. Lindsay would make 
haate 

‘Let me speak to you now, then, before she 
comes,” he said, sixaply, drawing his choir a little 
nearer hers, and taking one of the emall.hands 
in hia, ‘ Mag, darling, we have ‘not known eath 
other very long, but you are more than all she 


word to me. Dear, don’t you understand ‘my : 
hath: 


wishes | i want you to be my wife, 

“ Your wife ¢” 

For ‘the life of her she could say no more, 
The words would not come ; she gat there, ber 
head in a sortof niaze ; the fooin and its contents 
eceming (o revolve round ber. 


“Js it 86 very wonderful!” he repeated, # | she 


little intignantly, “Mag, durely you gue 
my secret long ago?” : 

‘T never guessed anythiug’ in my life,” she 
auewered, ‘penitentiys**' T puppose I am very 
stupid, Ob, Doctor Tempest, I am so sorry, I 
wish you had not said this.” 

‘The éaying it miakes little difference,” he 
answered, gravely, “Darling, do yon mean to 
tell mo it is al) in vain—that I ans too late in 
the ald ences shud SUNY 

“You are not. too late—bat-—" 

se aoe answer meé, de you care for anyone 
else?” rare 

“Whom else should I care for?” with an 
inndtent little laugh.” “We know #6 on ai- 


tively, Dr. Tompest. Usitil you'tiine to attend 
pope last winter [had uéver spoked! to @ young 
: SH 10. f 


magn in ry life.” 


But he did not share her laugh, he was too 
terribly im earnest even to emile, For him 
there was but one woman ip the ‘world ; ibis 


child with ber grey eyes and’ auburn hair 
rept into his heart uid made it all her own, 
‘Do you dislike me, Mag!” 


“T like you very match,” she returned, frankly, 


“better than anyone I know,” 


* Ten surely———” 


“But I don’t love you the least bit-i"the 
world,” declared Mag, “Dr. Tempest, I don’t 
think I ever shall love anyone. I was telling 
mamma this afternoon I thoughtI should be an 


ld maid.” 


John Tempest took both the little bands in 


his, and held them in a close embrace. 


“YT will meke you-so happy, darling, if-only 
you will let me; no trouble that love can avert 
shall ever touch you. Mag, won't you have pity 


on my great love and promise to be mine ¢” 


But & strange reluetance came to the girl, some 


royeterious instinct seemed to hold her back. 
ye 
4 


for you more than Ido now!” 
* You wou!d learn, I would teach you.” 
“ But supposing I did not #” 


javen then,” he said, hoarsely, ‘I would 
rather have you than lose you, sv that you love 
no one clee.’ } have little fear of winning my 


wile’s heart at last,” 


He was a vich man’s only son, already ad- 
vanced in his profession. 1b was a match far 
beyond what Miss Lindsay could have expected, 
but it wae ¢ acteristic of John Tempest that he 


never once meotioned all he could give her; the 
one thing he dwelt on was. bis great love, his 
passionate lacting affection, 

TL wish you hadn’t told me this,” cried the | that?” 
girl, in a cad hurt ione. “I liked you eo much, 


and now you have spollt it all; things never can 
be quite the same again.” 

“ Never quite the same,” hea 
much dearer, how much brighter ?’ 
, handsome, rich, and 
ing strange that 
no love to give 


Mag stighe. 
talented, it did seem to her 
he should desire a wife who 


“‘T am waiting for my answer,” said Dr, Tem- 
“ Little girl, are you going to break my 


“Tt wouldn’t do that, would it?” 

“Tt would take ali the joy and brightness out 

of my life. Mag, won’t you be pitiful?” 

* If only I loved you.” 

“That will come in time, I have spoken to 

Mr, Lindeay ; he gave his full and free consent, 

He was even generous enough to wish me suc- 

The memory of her stepmother’s words ret 

curred to Mag; oe ) 
"a wishes and, . 

aps wishes cand: 1b Serta 

did not love him,’ 


; if he could be, costent with her 
g, perhaps she had beter accept 


er hand wearily to her ‘bead ; | 
ed to her to have lasted , 


‘J will be.eogaged to 


Se eee Be 
raade-ane nt : 
w oetietrvedleke phe. e 


‘tight improve the 


a 


ber Ame pM 
dating, you have 
g, you little kno 
has been to me.” 
Misy Lindsay thought she 
opportunity te make a few conditions. 
“You wou’s want me to be married for-yeara 
and yearg,.will you?” she said, coaxingly, 
cause you know I really couldn't.” 
“T think you could,” 
“Oh no, I couldn't leave) mamma 
child:en for ages ; besides, you know I, 
care. a great, deal more for “o. ; 
speak of it for ever so Jong, wilkigou Psi. >: 
himvelf ta’ no rash 
mroft hair with a 
gentle careasing touch which-had in itjalready a 
fond air of posseesion. im 
*Y wonder how longit will take you 
ak laat, gravely,“ to.Jearm to love me.’Mite 
: L.ntyer learned. a lesson quithly 


at least_you have promiged-to be my 
eas fought to .be \conrented ; bas 
ag, if you knew how deangou are to me.” 
wish I weren'tvahe- said, ruefully, 
shouldn't begin with such an exalted opini 
me; it'll come down with a rush, until it’s even 
lower than I deserve, though that’s low enough, 
for I aw full of faults,” 

“T never seeany.” 

“ Well, you haven’t seen very much of me.”’ 

‘That can soon be remedied,” he returned, 
cheerfully, “I méan to sée a great deal in future ; 
I expect Mr. and Mrs, Lindsay will get quite tired 
of me, I shall come to see them so often.” 

“ You will cheer them up while I am away.” 

“ Away | Where are you going, Mag!” i 

“T am going into the country next week on a | parture Dr. Tempest. made hie appearance early 
visit; only fancy, Dr. Tempest, I have never | in the eveuing; the children had gone out with 
been away from home before since I can remem- 


upposing we were married,” his heart 
throbbed at the bare mention of such a thing, 
but she spoke as calmly as possible, “ supposing 
we were married, and I never learned to care 


iy: vi y , ’ 
“ And this little hand is really to be my own | “ Well, you will write to me every day + 
I can hardly believe in my happiness, “ Every day?” rejoined Mag, laughivg. 





= = 
“ Dr. Tempest.” ¢ 7 
“Jt is your name, ien’t ib?” 
“My name is John," he. said, looking fondly 
into her grey eyes ; “ but at home I have always 
been called Jack.” 

shook her head, 

“IT coulda’t call you that, really,” she said 
simpy, “ it would sound so Pe oy aa 
I have hardly seen you half-a times,” 
” But if I wish it, if I want to hearmy uame 
from your lips, won't you try 1” 
“T eup I must, if you really wish it.” 
at | wash that and something else,” he said, 


vely, 

a What is it?” 
“ Can't you guess }” Pe: 
“T never guessed anything in my life," 
He put one arm round her and drew her to 
gg aaah tas duel, Gully ® F perer 

"asyous except papa oud mamma ‘aod the 
“1 am glad to bear iv, but you will 
the enoptiense 






add. tie to 


} or three 





ho are going to marry each 

5 gig te a 
3 . ay Mag’s ment. 
fied gS apr 4 b mpent 







* «to think, she. . un- 
py a to care for him mere; she avoided 
téle-& with-him.as- much as possible, otber- 
| wise she rather epjoyed. his society, though she 
never allowed the slightest reference to the time 
when her engagement should pass iuto something 


else, 

The question had been mooted whether in the 
changed state of things a little note should not 
be eent to Mrs. Carruthers, aang ber to accept 
Miss Lindsay's excuses, but Miss Lindsay hers¢!f 
had negatived this. Rey : ae 

“| bad better go, mamma; they might be 
offended after us letting them fix the dey and all 
I shall not stay long, you know,” 

So it was settled. The night before her de- 


their mother, Mr. Lindsay was shut up in 
‘study, the lovers could enjoy an undietur 


And what a simple, humble home it was | How | téte-d-téte, BW 
very few ber pleasures had been, yet how bright “| wish you were not going,” said the doctor, 
and joyous she always seemed e. 
“You must not stay away long, little girl; re- “T shall not be away long. 
member I ¢:n’t apare you.” 
“Oh, you won’) mies me much,” she returned | impetuosity. ; 
lightly, “you will have all your patients to think | ‘1 don’t know at all. Mrs, Carruthers did not 


suddenly. 
“ How long?” he demanded, with all a lover's 


” 


* No, 
indeed! why, I should have nothing in the world 


“That come day is to be @ very long way off | to say, unless I fell back upom a description of 
remember, Dr, Tempest.” 


the dinners.” ; 
“ Has Mrs. Carruthers a son ?” jealously. 


“How long do you meau to go on calling me | “ Half # dozen, more or less.” 


Dr. Tempest frowned so fiereely that Mog 





“ Oalliog you what !” 


releated, and added, gently,— 
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' It was a lovely August afternoon, the ponies 
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“But one has just sailed for India, and the 
others are at schoo!, unless it’s holiday time.” 

Her lover’s brow cleared. He took a little 
leather case from his pocket, and openiug it 
oroduced a beautiful ring, a half hoop of large 
pearls eet in thick gold, aee 

“ Dear,” he said, taking her left hand in his 
and placing the ring upon its third finger, “I 
waut you to wear this until you let me give you 
a plainer one,” 

Mag gazed at it with admiring eyes, 

“It is much too beautiful for me.” 

“Nothing can be that, dear ; you will wear it 
for my sake,” 

“J will take great care of it,” 

But even as she spoke the ring fell from her 
finger to the ground. Mag had euch slender 
taper fingers that no ordinary ring would stay 
on them. ’ 

Dr. Tempest picked it up with an impatient 
sigh. 

“T am very sorry,” penitently said the girl. 

“To is nob your fault. I ought to have re- 
membered what ticoy hands you had. What 
shall we do, Magf Can you wear another as 
aguard? I don’t like to have it altered, people 
say it is unlucky,” 

“T will manage.” 

“And you are really going to-morrow, dear. 
Will you think of me sometimes while you are 
away 1” 

iy Yea,” 

“And when you come back you will give me 
an avswer to my question, and let me know 
when I may claim my bride t” 

She tossed her head. At present her visit to 
the Carruthers filled all her thoughts, She 
really hardly noticed the reply she was giving 
hiw. 

He rose to 

“Good-bye, my darling,” and he held her 
fondly in his arms, ‘' Good-bye, my little Mag ; 
come back to us your own bright self.” 

“As if I should come back anyone else— 
Jack.” The last word was spoken with a little 
hesitation, and in euch a low tone that it 
hardly reached his ears, but it did reach them, 
and at the sound a glad smile overspread his 
ace. 

‘Good-bye, my own, My name neverounded 
30 aweet to me before, Oh, little Mag, I wonder 
whether when you come back you will have 
learut your lesson,” 

The lesson he meant was love, It never 
occurred to him-—it never crossed her mind-— 
that she might learn the lesson, end yet it did 
not make him the happier; at present she was 
achild, her heart was sleeping, it would wake 
ey The question was—~would it awake for 

ima 





CHAPTER II, 


“Ha isa tall, thin man, decidedly plain, but 
quite a gentleman, I daresay hie daughter will 
be very shy and awkward, but I have no foars of 
her being vulgar and unladylike,” 

_The speaker was Mra, Carruthers, She was 
sitting in her own boudoir talking to her eldest 
girl, to whom she was éatrusting the charge of 
driving to the station to meet Mag Lindsay. 

‘Poor little thing,” said Misa Carruthers, 
thoughtfully, “I daresay she will feel quite 
frightened at coming among ro many strangere.” 

I wanted to show Mr. Lindsay some little 
mark of attention after all his trouble with Algy, 
sud really I could think cf nothing else.” 

Muriel smiled. 

“Well, it-is almost time I started, mamma. 
Then I am to look oud for someone tall and 
thio, who is plain, and appears to bear what one 
ne on the starmp of belonging to a learned 

t r ” 

“ Yes, make haste, Don’t keep the poor child 
Waiting,” 


bore their mistress quickly to the pretty rural 
station, 


Giving’ the reins to her groom, Muriel walked 


| learned, strong-minded young lady, and I am 


There were very few passengers who alighted, 
not half-a-dozen, and two being gentlemen still 
further simplified Mies Carruthers’ tack. 

She advanced towards a formidadle-looking 

rson in black, very tall and straight, with a 

ind of strong-minded air, whom she decided 
must be the tutor’s daughter. 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss 
Lindsay ?” 

The individual shook her head. 

“My name’s Brown,” she returned, coolly, and 
Muriel walked away dieappointed. 

Just then her eyes fell ona fair, slender crea- 
ture, almoat a child, who stood talking to one of 
the porters,a girl ina pretty grey summer costume 
and black lace hat ; Muriel’s heart warmed to ber 
immediately, she was so different from her 
anticipations. 

Miss Carruthers felt it such a relief to be free 
from all fears of Miss Brown as her visitor. 

“ This is the young lady froin the Castle,” said 

the porter to Miss Lindsay, by way of introduc- 
tion, as Muriel advanced, with outstretched 
hand. 
“Tameo glad to see you. Did you think we 
had forgotten all about you? It was all my 
fault, I fixed on a wrong pereon, and pursued 
her most euergetically, 
journey ?” 

Mag smiled, 

“Very pleasant, thank you. It was so kind of 
you to come and meet me,” 

“Not at all. Mamma would have come herself 
only she is rather busy just now, We have a 
house full of visitora come to shoot the unlueky 
grouse, You know yesterday was the twelfth.” 

Miss Lindsay was not up in the Cates of game 
slaughtering, but she followed Miss Carruthers to 
the carriage with a emile on her bright face, and 
in another moment the ponies had started ; 
Mag’s box following with the groom in a light 
cart. 

©T am sure we shali be friends,” said Muriel, 


if I tell you you are not a scrap like what I 
expected ¢” 

“Tam very sorry.” . 

“But I am very glad. I anticipated a very 


quite sure you are nothing of the kind.” 

“T certainly am vot learned.” 

* Nor strong rainded ?”’ 

“T think not.” 

**T see, we shall suit. amazingly ; now, tell me 
one thing more—can you flirt }” 

Meg blushed, 

**] don’t think I ever tried.” 

“Never tried! What can people have been 
thinking of ¢” 

‘*Tonly know one young man, you see,” ad- 
mitted Mag, humbly, “and I am sure he never 
flirts with anyone.” 

Miss Muriel looked her sympathy. 

“ We will soon alter that. Why, there are at 
least ten young men staying in the house now, 
and I am sure some of them will be delighted 
to practise with you.” 

“ To practise what, Miss Carruthers }” 

“ Flirting, to be sure,” 

Mag gave an expressive little shrug to her 
pretty shoulders ; but she had no time for a reply, 
as the carriage stopped that moment before the 
grand porticoed entrance. 

Mrs. Carruthers’ welcome was all that could be 
desired; she had invited Mag out of gratitude to 
her father, expecting she would be a dead weight 
on her hands, 

In this case virtue has its own reward, for the 
tutor’s daughter proved the prettiest visitor Mra, 
Carruthers had had for years; her own two 
daughters being engaged to most desirable 
parties Mag’s charms gave her no jealous pangs, 
and she received her with cordia} affection, 
“Come upstairs and eee your room,” said 
Muriel, “I have told them to take tea up, and 
after you have had some it will be time to dress 
for dinner,” 

The two girls grew quite intimate over the 
téte-d-téte tea; Mag heard all about Muriel’s en- 
gagement, and how her sister was one day to be 
a countess, and was just now travelling in Italy 


suddenly. ‘‘ Mies Lindsay, will you be displeased | 





Did you have a pleasant | 


} 


tied girl did rot fully reciprocate these confi- 
dences: she told Keen Gar iucident of her home 
life, but of the promise she had made to Dr, Tem- 
pest she apoke no word. 

“YT shall come and fetch you when I am 
dressed,” said Muriel, rising at last. “ I am sure 
you would never find your way dowustairs 
alone,” : 

Mag thanked her. 

A neat maid appeared to assish tho young 
visitor, who rather shrank from ber ua- 
pack the modest trunk ; but the servant betrayed 
no surprise, and took outa simple wh‘te muslin, 
remarkiog,— 

“You will wear this to-night, I suppose, 
miss $”” 

It seemed great dissipation to Mag for a quiet 
family dinner, but she agreed at once. 

The maid coiled the brigut hair gracefully 
round her head, fastened some furget-me-nots 
from a vase on the te-vle among its maszes, and a 
bunch of the same flowers at the throat of the 
white rouslin dress, She surveyed her work 
with approving eyes. 

“Ts there azything else I can do for you, 
miss ¢” 

Mag declined gratefully, and satuown ina low 
chair by the open window to wait for Muriel’s 
approach, 

Voices fel! on her ear; looking out sheeaw two. 
gentlemen walking on the terrace in earnest con- 
verration, ' 

Hidden from their view by the muslin curtains 


| the young lady could watch them unobserved. 


One was quite young, almost a boy, his com- 
panion—altogether in « different mould—tall and 
dark, with stately step and flashing eyes. 

“What became of Misa Carruthers this after- 
noon }” he asked, suddenly, 

“Went to the station to meet a visitor—a 
young lady.” 

* Another yourg lady? Why, the house is fall 
of them now. When people invite a man to A 
country house they ought to give him fair warn- 
ing of the traps they’ve laid for him.” 

“You keep out of the traps pretty easy, 
Ainslie,” 

“Bat it spoils one’s enjoyment all the same, 
Charley, What a delightful place the Castle 
would be without any women !” 

" A monastery at once.” 

“Well, we would have Mra, Carruthers, and 
her daughter, Muriel, is too devoted to her own 
property to be much of & nuisance to any one 
else.” 

“I wonder why you hate women so, Ainslie.” 

“[ don’t hate them, pretty dressed up dolls, 
they’re not worth the trouble ; I despise them.” 

“ Then I wonder why you despise them.” 

“7 see through their artifices.” 

* But, man alive, you can't suspect them ali 
of wanting to marry you. Of couree we know 
you're awfully rich and an uncommonly hand- 


| some fellow, bub still that would be too muoh.” 


The other laughed, , 
“T don’t deny there are a few fine women 
in tho world, only they are mosily married 
or engaged. The girls one meets are mostly 
flirte,”’ 

The voice died away; Mag felt hob with 
anger. 

“How dared he speak of women like that,’’ 
she thought, paseionately—“ho must be a 
horrid man, I would like to see him over head 
and ears in love with some one, and then have 
them refuse him ; be'd see then his money didn’t 
take up everyone’s thoughts as much as it seems 
to do his own,” 

Five minutes later and she was walking down 
stairs at Muriel’s side, One glance round the 
drawing-room told her the two gentlemen 
whose conversation she had overheard were not 
there. 

She sat down on a couch, and two of Muriel’s 
brothers—pretty children of six and cight-— 
came up to make acquaintance with her. Mag 
was fond of children, and she soon became fast 
friends with these; so engrossed with them was 
she that she did not notice the butler announcing 
dinner, and started to see Mra, Carruthers at her 
side presenting a gentleman. 














ou to the platform just as the train fron London 
came steaming in, 


with her future mother-in-law ; but the home- 


* Captain Egerton—Miss Lindsay,” 
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She blushed frantically, for it was the tall, tair 
man she had pronounced “ boyish” to herself. 
He never seemed to notice her confusion, but 
offered her bis arm, and Jed her to the dining- 
room, where, oddly enough, they took their 

opposite to Muriel Carruthers and the 
dark stranger who had confessed to such an 
antipathy to women. After the first shyness 
wore off Miss Lindsay began to enjoy herself 
amazingly.. Captain Egerton .proved a most 
agreeable companion ; be told her pleasant little 
anecdotes, and gave her various pieces of infor- 
mation, 

“This is your first visit here, I think ?” 

“Tt is my first visit anywhere.” 

He was too well bred to express surprise, 

“{ dare say your parents cannot part with 
you ofteu,” with an admiring glance at the bright 
face. 


“J don’t think they would like to—but you 
see, Captain Egerton, they have never been 
tried ; no one ever asked me anywhere before.” 


He amiled, he really could wot help it. 
“And do you think you shall 


Castle ¢” 


the 


ih 
uke 


‘Tam sure I shall; I think it is delightful, | 


and Muriel is so nice,” 

“Miss Carruthers is charming, Don’t you 
think my brother a very happy man ?”’ 

“Ta she goipg to marry him ¢” 

“ He says go.” 

“And is that your brother opposite?” in an 
uncerfeone 

“'That,”’ laughing at the bare ides, “that my 
brother! Oh! Miss Lindsay, you little know 
what you have suggested. Why that is Sir 
Hugh Ainslie ; he'd have a fit if he heard anyone 
had taken him for an engeged man. He’s a 
capital fellow, but he has one great fault—he 
can’t get on with ladies,” 

Why, don’t they like him {” 

“Tt is a more shocking want of taste than 
that, he doesn’t Jike thems. I have often heard 
of women haters, but I never quite believed in 
them uotil 1 met Hugh Ainslie.’ 

“ How horrid he muat be.” 

* He's the best fellow I ever met, That's his 
oaly fault, Miss Lindsey, and it's a strange one.” 

Back again to the drawing-room ; Mag feeling 
a little sleepy. made much effort to 
acouse themselves or other people ; it was a real 
relief when coffee and the gentlemen appeared 
together. Captain Egerton steered straight for 
Mag’s sofa. 

or @ little while he lingered there, then he 
was called away to sing a duet, and Mag was left 
alone. It was a very beautiful melody, and the 
words were almost touching in their pathoa 
Mag, who had a keen love for music, felt the 
tears rising in her eyes. 

Remembering where she was she dashed them 
hastily away, and looked up to find Sir Hugh 
Ainslie standing before her with a very cynical 
expression on his face, 


NO one 


Haven't you enough troubles of your own, | 


Miss Lindsay, that 
people’s ?” 

“*T was not crying.” 

‘* Then my eyes deceived me.” 

He lingered there ; but Mies Lindsay had not 
forgotten the opinions she had heard him express, 
nor the description given her of him by Captain 
Egertov, She had no mind for him to include 
her among the young ladies who smiled too 
sweetly upon him, soeche calmly turned round, 
with her back to the handsome baronet. 

He was no whit disconcerted : he drew a chair 
forward and sat down near her. 

vhink this is your first visit to the Castle, 
Miss Lindaay % 
“TI wish you would find something fresh to 
say,” returned the girl, frankly, ‘‘ everyone begins 
talking to me by that remark. I shall think soon 
that my behaviour is eccentric, and you mean to 
imply this is my first exit from among the bar 
bariana,” 
He looked pugz!ed 
Do you like Yorkshire ?” 

‘IT haven’t seen enough of it to say.” 
It is the finest county of England.’ 

“ Really ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; ask Mise Carruthers,” 


you ery about other 


“That would not be fair.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because it is her home.” 

“ And you think everyone likes their home the 
best #” 

“T suppore so.” 

“ Well, [am an exception to your rule, I hate 
my home,” 

“ Dear me !” 

“Well, what blame are you attaching to me} 
The love of travel is part of some natures, you 
know.” 

“ But generally of bad natures,” 

* You are flattering.” 

“People who are always moving generally 
seem to be trying to run away from themselves,” 

“ You are quite a philosopher.” 

*T bate philosophy,” 

“And yet you have picked up a great deal.” 

“] have picked up a great deal; all I possess, 
I think.” 

“You must have been very industrious since 





you left school.” 

*T never went to school.” 

“Indeed! You were educated at home, pro- 
bably ?” 

“T never had an education, I don’t think it’s 
necessary. Nowadays gir’s never want any- 
thing except a husband, and education doesn’t 
help them to that,” went on Mag, audaciously, 





bent on shocking him. 

“You seem experienced ?” 

“Of course Iam, fastness and beauty are the 
two necessities ; old-fashioned qualities, euch as 
cleverness, amiablility, and so on, are quite out 
of date.” 

Sir Hugh looked at her aghast ; he began to 
| wonder where his friends the Carruthers could 
have picked her up. She went on recklessly,— 

“T am going in for women’s rights myself ; 
will you come and hear me address a meeting, 
Sir Hugh? Come and listen to my maiden 
speech.” 
| Ifshe meant to disgnebt him ehe had succeeded; 


men of women he had ever met, when Captain 
Egerton and Murie! Carruthers came up to them 
and the latter laid one hand on Mag's shoulder. 

“Tam sure you are musical ; mamma wants 
you to sing something for us, dear.” 

Ainslie expected her to refuse point blank ; 
singing and women’s rights don’t generally go 
together ; besides, Miss Lindsay had remarked 
her education was “ picked up.” 

To his amazement she made no demur, but 
taking Captain Egerton’s arm crossed the draw- 
ing room to .he grand piano, 

“Isn't she a darling?” asked Muriel, frankly. 
She had known Hugh Ainslie nearly all her life, 
and talked to him with the ease of an old friend. 
“ Confess, Sir Hugh, even you thin! her charm- 
ing?” 

“ Am I to state my real opinion?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, I think—remember you have asked me 
my opinion—she is simply odious.” 

“Sir Hugh!” 

“Fast, half educated, unladylike; I never 
saw a more unpleasivg specimen of a girl of the 
period,” 

“Weil, you astonish me; I should have des- 
cribed her as a dear, quiet little thing, who 
hardly had vanity enough to see how pretty she 
is,” 

‘Is ehe pretty /” 

“ Of course she is ; hers is the sweetest face in 
the room,” retorted Muriel, ‘ Hush, she is 
going to sing.” 

“She will murder it,” eaid Sir Hugh, discon- 
tentedly. “Fancy a girllike that singing ; it will 
be a comic ditty, depend upon it.” 

But the first chords sounded soft and clear, 
showing that Mag Lindeay had a real talent for 
music, then the words followed, that sweetest 
and saddest of all love songs, “Auld Rolin 
Grey.” 

The girl sang with a taste and feeling rarely 
equalled ; each word sounded clear and sweet ; 
she seemed to have thrown herself into the 
| character of the heroine, and be for the moment 
the sorely tried Janie of the Scottish ballad ; 
there was a silence in the large drawing-room, 








he began to think her the most dreadful speci- | 





| 


the audience seemed to listen with hushed voice 
aud bated breath to the fair young singer, 

Sir Hugh Airslie stood i his 
chair, a strange doubt at his heart. oh was 
true, the deep sensitive feeling displayed im the 
song, or the independent, unwomanly utterances 
he had listened to before ? 

He felt puzzled ; he understood most girls at a 
glance, read their characters as an open book. 
Mag was an enigma to him, 

He stood still, motionless, gazing on the slender 
white-robed figure. So in his dreams he often 
caw her afterwards in the black future so near 
approaching, it was thus she appeared conjured: 
up before his memory—no nearer, alas, but ob | 
how wuch more dear | 

Many and deep were the thanks the girl re- 
ceived when her song was ended, With one voice 
the company begged for another, and stretching 
her hands over the keys, Mag began the accom- 
paniment to the ‘ Last Rose of Summer.” When 
the last note died away she looked up and saw 
Sir Hugh standing by the-piano. $ 

“I thivk you had better give up the idea of 
lecturiug in public,” he said, pleasantly ; “if you 
want to convert people to your views put your 
arguments into-songs, they would be much more 
convincing.” 

She answered nothing, she hardly seemed to 
hear him; she turned away walked to 
Muriel’s side, leaving the baronet thoroughly 
baified and annoyed, 

Mag had only meant that he should not num- 
ber her among the girls who wooed him; 
although she had thought it would serve hiro right 
if he was made to woo himeelf, and that hope- 
leesly ; she had never intended that he should 
woo her, 

She little knew she bad gone to work the way 
to bring about such a result. 

Sir Hugh went to bed that night to dream of » 
pair of grey eyes which were destined to trouble 
his repose very much in the days yet to come, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue August days passed swiftly, and to Mag 
Lindsay they brought some of the happiest hours 
she had ever known. In ber heart Mag had 
rather dreaded this first visit to Carruthers 
Castle ; she had thought the rich people there 
would despise her for her poverty. She soop 
learned better. 

Mr. and Mrs, Carruthers—who loved young 
people dearly—petted the girl almost as a third 
daughter ; Muriel treated her as @ sister, and 
with one and all of the guests she was ® 
favourite. 

It often seemed to her afterwards, in looking 
back, that some presentiment ought to have 
warned her the time was too bright and happy 
to last, that by reason of its perfect sunshine she 
ought to have suspected clouds were not far off ; 
bud at the moment she rever thought of this, 
she only knew that in all her nineteen years she 
had never been so happy before. ; 

Only one thing troubled her—John Tempest's 
letters. They came mip Hof they breathed 
a love and devotion which touched her to 
the heart, and yet they were very difficult to 
answer, 

The young doctor wrote so much of the 
future—the time when Mag would belong 
entirely to himself, and would love him as he 
loved her. 

The girl used to sigh when she read ibose 
letters; to her the future seemed bounded by 
one horizon—her wedding-day ; her one object 
in life seemed to be to postpone that as mucl: 
as possible. As for the day when she would love 
her betrothed as he did her she never thought 
of it ; in Ler heart of hearts she fancied it would 
never dawn. ~~ 

“Have you had bad news?” Sir Hugh aske: 
her one bright August morning when he founc 
her curled up in a corner of the deserted library, 
an open letter in her hand, “You look quite 





sad to-day, Miss Lindsay.” ) 
These two had never become friends, Mog 
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thought the baronet cold and stern, proud and | scant courtesy. 


“5 


satirical. 


I understand now; you have 
been resenting my careless words. Do you 


She had a weakness for exhibiting to him | think it was kind or generous, Miss Lindsay, to 
the worst side of herself, and then—strange | bear malice for what was never intended to reach 
contradiction -- she felp piqued at his not | your ears?” 


admiring it. : 
They rarely met without an argument, 


“ Perhaps not ; but-—-—” 
“ But it has made you quite an erigmwa to me, 


Muriel Carruthers called them sworn foes; | Of course I know now the fastness, the women's 
Mag seemed to glory in the name, ia reality ic | rights, and other vagaries of which you have 


pained her. 


told me, were assumed only to convince me you 


She often thought she should have liked to | cared nothing for my opinion.” 


have Hugh Ainslie for a friend, to trust herself 

and her troubles to his advice. 

“T feel sad,” she answered at last, 

“What is the matter?” and his voice had a 
strange seriousness in it, “I always think of 
you as the picture of careless mirth.” 

“J daresay you think I have no feeling,” re- 
torted Mag, croesly. “i'm sure I don’t care ; I 
wish I hadn't. 1 am quite sure it would be 
the pleasantest way of going through the world.” 

“You speak as if you were ninety.” 

“T am nineteen,” answered Mag, quietly ; 
“but 1 feel a hundred at the very least.” 

You don’t look like it. Come, Miss Lindsay, 
staying indoors has given you the biues this 
bright morning. Let us go for a walk.” 

She shook ber head regretfully. 

‘'T must write a letter.” 

“YT had no idea your correspondence was so 
engrossing. I won't detain you a minute longer,” 
returned the baronet, in a tone of the most 
injured dignity. ‘I regret to have interrupted 
you in your pleasing occupation.” 

“To isn’b pleasing at all,” retorted Mag. “I 
can’t think of anything to say, and I have 
begun four times already.” 

“Poor child! Shall I help you?” 

“i'm afraid you couldn't.” 

‘Try me.” 

“T am sure it would be no use,” 

His eye darkened. 

“ Give me your band.” 

“Why 1” 

‘I want to look at it.”’  * 

He took it with a strangely gentle touch, 
examined the third finger minutely, and released 
ib. 

Mag congratulated herself that John Tempest’s 
pearls were safe in her box upstairs ; she had 
never worn them sinve her arrival at the Castle, 

il‘ from a fear of losing them—since the ring 
was «till Far too large-~half from a girlish dread 
f the questions that might ensue, 

“Why do you never wear rings?” asked Sir 
Hugh, suddenly. “Don’t you know that you 
have very pretty hands ?”’ 

“No one ever told me so,” 

Women generally discover such things for 
‘hemeelves,” he answered, coldly. 

“Sir Hugh, I have often wanted to ask you 
something,” 

"Ask away.” 

You will think me rude—inquisitive.” 

“You have my promiee, ask and I will 
auswer, Tam rather anxious, though, to hear 
your question, You can’t be seized with an 
intense desire to know my age, because Jurke's 
Landed Gentry would tell you directly that I am 
thirty next birthday.” 

“It was not that.” 

Go on; I am all attention,” 

A deep blush crimsoned the girl’s cheek, 

2 want to know why you dislike women so 
much,” 

“Who told you I did?” 
I know you do.” 
“ But how?” 
“The first night I came here I heard you say 

No, | was not playing the eavesdropper, [ 
Was otting at the window of my own room, and 
(heard you talking to Captain Egerton.” 

The whole circumstance came back to Sir 
Hugh. He remembered every word of the con- 
rerpation, 

a a heard what I told Egerton!” 

es, 

‘That explains everything.” 

“ Whatean you mean }” 


80, 


“T wanted to shock you.” 

“Well, you did not quite succeed. I know 
enough of women to guess at once that your 
attempts at fastness were only assumed, though 
I confess it puzzled me very much to guess 
why you assumed them,” 

“You promised to answer my question,” said 
Mag, bent on carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. 

“Did 14 It is a long story.” 

“T like long stories,” 

He drew her hand in his arm and led her cut 
through the open window into the grounds, down 
a shady lane to a little arbour where no one 
came; there he gave her a seat on a rustic 
bench and placed himself at her side. 

“You really want to hear ?”’ 

* Yes,” and at that moment she forgot both 
John Tempest and his unanswered letter. 

“It is seven years ago, I was a raw lad of 
barely three-and-twenty, without much money 
or prospects. I had been bred to the law, for 
the chances of my iwheriting the baronetcy 
were remote, and I earned about three hundred 
& year—not much to keep a wife certainly, yet 
some women, good and true, have contrived to be 
very happy on it,” 

“ And you were engaged }”” 

“T was engaged to a girl whom I thought the 
most beautiful creature on whom the sun ever 
shone. Her parents had given their consent ; 
our wedding-day wae fixed. I had taken a little 
house and furnished it with my savings ready for 
my bride.” 

The strong man’s voice broke; there were 
beaded drops upon his brow, showing how much 
the memory cost him. 

Mag interrupted him. 

“Don’t tell me any more,” she cried quickly ; 
“indeed, indeed, I never guessed, [ never weant 
to pain you so, i understand it all; she died, | 
and you have been unhappy ever since.” 

“She did not die,” returned Sir Hugh, re- 
covering himself with an effort ; “a month before 
our wedding-day she eloped wilh s man whose 
purse was longer than mine. She took with her | 
my hope and trust. From that day forward my 
faith in human nature died out ; withiu a year | 


’ 


He looked at her with a strange new tender- 
ness dawning in his eyes. 

“I thought you were going in for women’s 
rights; they don’t go hand-in-hand with love 
generally.” 

“T am not going in for either.” 

* Are you quite sure ?” a8 

“T hope so. I should feel very frightened if i 
tried to lecture people.” 

* And the other-—love!” I 
ae great many people go through the world 
| without it.” 
| “Do they?” 

“1 think so,” 

He smiled. 

{dm glad you are not quite sure.” 

There was a strange joy at her heart for which 
she could not account, Mag Lindsay had never 
felb so happy before, only that morning she hac 
been quite sad to think her visit wae so nearly 
over, but now she felt incapable of sadness or 
sorrow. 

They went for a lovg walk that afternoon 
Mariel Carruthers, Mag, and most of the guest 
ataying in the house whom the shooting had not 
engrossed. 

Captain Egerton was Miss Lindsay's devoted 
cavalier ; he never left her side until they had 
reached the spot wher» they were to boil the 
kittle gipsy fashion, and partake of five o’clock 
tea out of doors. é 

The young officer was a great favourite with 
Mag, but to-day a new fear seized her that he 
was going to ask her for something more than 
friendship, something she could not give him, and 
so the girl decided to avoid all opportunities for 
a téte-d-téte going home, and so stave off the pro: 
posal she feared was coming. 

But it was difficult ; the whole party had 
arrived in pairs, savethat Muriel had two cava 
liers to make up, perhaps, for her lover's absence. 

It was awkward to avoid the Captain, and se 
before the tea was quite over Mag strolle| away 
from the others, intending to take a different path 
| home through the wood, and offer the explanation 
that she had lost her way. 

At first fortune favoured her, the wood was 
cool and refreshing, its shade a pleasant prote 
tiou from the August sunshine. 

For some little distance she could hear th 
voices of her friends not far off, but at last a 
silence told her their paths had diverged, 

She felt a little lonely then, the wood eeemed 
to grow deeper and deeper. Mag plodded bravely 
on, but at last a fear came to her that she ha 
indeed lost her way, that instead of nearing Car 
ruthers Castle she was losing herself more and 
more completely at every step she took in the 
mazes of the wood, 

















became Sir Hugh Ainslie of Ainslie. { have more 
money than I care to spend, anc yet I have never | 
been so happy as in the days when I planned and | 
saved to furnish that humble house, which, after | 
all, was never to be my home.” 
Mag’s tears were falling fast. 

‘* Forgive me.” } 
“There is nothing to forgive. Don’t pity | 
me,” he said, almost roughly, “I can’t stand 
that.” j 
“But I do,” said Meg, with a great effort at | 
bopefulness; “ perhaps her busband may die | 
some day, and then you can be happy yet.’ | 
A bitter smile croased his face | 
* Marry her now! Not if she were free to- | 
morrow, and a duchess ; you ferget she deceived | 
me,” 
* But if you loved her.” 
My love is cold and dead—she killed it,” 
“Tt would revive—if you saw her, 


} 


" Nothing can rekindle a dead love; besides, | 
hands in a dance, and elbowed each other at a 
flower show. I saw her last year down at Ryde, 
looking very old and very passé, I quite forgave 
her husband then for robbing me of her.” 
“T think you are very hear tiess.” 


to wish me to spend my days in regretting 


I bave seen her many times, We have touched | rather die than marry Jack. 
Jack’s wife it would be a sia ever to think of i 
| again ; aud oh, Hugh, my darling, I can’t he); 


She had no watch, and could therefore feria ne 


idea of the time; tea had been ai jive, the marty 
were due at the Castle for half*past seven o’cloc 
diuner ; but Mag fancied it must be nearly ths 
now. Oh, how miserable and desolate ele falt 


| Would she have to remainin this dreadful place 


all night? would no one think of her and come 
to her rescue. She pictured to herself the merry 


| cheerful gathering round the diving-room table 


and her place empty. 

“Will he be sorry,” she wondered eradly, 
“ Will he miss me just a little?” 

And the “he” of whom the poor child thought 
was not the man she believed in love with her 
but the one who never paid ber a complimen 
who believed all women false and heart)ess-—Si 
Hugh Ainelie of Ainslie. 

“T must sit down,” murmured the girl to hey 
self. “Iam so tired, so very tired, [ can gx 


| farther. I wonder if I shall be dead when the 
He shook his head, | 3 k d 


sun comes back again? I used to think dea 
would be very dreadful, but I fancy now I would 


fl as 


hinking of you ; itis very foolish, very wicked, 


; and unwomanly; butI loveyou, Ican’t help it, 
| dear ; you will never know it, but I shall love 
“Why! You surely wouldn’t be so cruel as | you till I die.” 


She sat down on the trunk of atree and rested 


It has often puzzled me why you, who are | another man’s wife, who bebaved shamefully to | her head wearily against its branches ; very pale 


f0 sweet and gentle to others, treated me from | me*into the bargain,” 





the first moment of our meeting with euch 


"T thought love never changed.” 





and very fragile was her fair face ; her grey eyee 
closed themselves wearily, and ina few moments 
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she waa asleep, looking almost like some stray 
fairy or wood-uymoph who had wandered there. 

So Sir Hugh Ainslie thought when coming 
suddenly upon her he beheld the picture, The 
Barovet had noticed Mag’s desertion of the 
others, and knowing she was quite a stranger to 
the Carruthers woode some instinet had made bim 
excnse himeelf to Miss Carruthers and go in search 
of her, but it was so long before his search was 
rewarded that he called himself a fool for his 
pains, aud decided she had met the others and 
returned with them, 

“What 6 fool I'am,” he muttered. “Why 
should that child’s face etir my very heart? I 
have seen the most beautiful women of Europe, 
and come offscott free. Surely I am not going 
to be taken captive bya little girl with a pair of 
grey eyes ; that would be folly,” 

Aud as he arrived at this conclusion he came 
upon the object of his thoughts, her fair head 
leaning against the tree, her face as calm and 
innocent as a child's, 

His first thought was that she was dead; her 
clozed eyes, the almost waxen purity of her com- 
Aexion gave him this fear, and with it came a 
knowledge of his own secret, 

As he stood there looking at her he knew she 
wae dearer to him than the whole world, that for 
this grey-eyed girl he would have sacrificed home, 
name and fortune; the attachment of his early 
youth was as nothing to this deep pnasion of bis 
manhood, 

It came ou him as a revelation, that without 
Mag Lindsay his life would not be very much 
worth theliving for, and she lay there ynconscious, 
pevhaps already in the arm: of another bride- 
groom—death, 

He reised her tenderly, he chafed the cold 
hands in his, he called upon her by every en- 
@earing vame to wake and speak to him. 

At lesb he hed his reward; those grey eyes 
opened slowly, and fixed themselves upon his 
face 

‘I dreamed you would come. 
What has happened }” 

“You ore safe, my darling,” cried Hogh, 
brokeoly, ‘Oh, Mag ! if you knew what I had 
suffered ; I thought you were dead.” 

“I was so tired,” she said, speaking simply like 
& weary child, “ Icouid not walk any farther, 
and it was so dark, I feli frightened.” 

You are not frightened now ?” 

‘Not with you,” 

Recollection was cocaing back ; a crimson blush 
dyed the girl's obeek as she noticed the protecting 
arm he had thrown round her. 

“ How did you find me!” 

“T fancied you would lose your way ; you are 
not quite such an independent person as you wish 
to appear.” 

He was sitting beside her, her fair head rested 
m his shoulder, The grey eyes could not meet 
ie gaze, for Mag had found out her mistake ; she 
knew now that che was nop one of those 
women who oan go through their life without 
loving, for ber whole heart was Six Hugh's, 

*Mag!”’ 

* Yeu,” slyly. 

“Don't you think you had beiter change your 
mind ¢” 

‘What about | 

" You said this 
tyone, Mag, I: 
quarrels avd micuuderstandings of these three 
weeks, and b my wife.” 

How happy she 

hough! of John Tempest and her engagement, 
but even that recollection could not rob this 
moment of its joy; she nestled the least bit 
closer to Sir Hugh, 

{re you quite sure you love me?” she whis- 
pered. “Remember what you told me this 
morning,’ 

‘ What did I tell you, sweet 7” 

“ About that other woman you cared for,” 

‘I did love her, Mag, bat notas Ido you, It 
ix the whole strength of my manhood’s affection 
Loffer you. Little girl, there is truth in those 
grey eyes if it lives anywhere ; put your hand in 
inine and promise to be my wife.” 

It was pot a month yet since another had 


pleaded to her, But ob! how different he: 


” 


Where am I? 


’ 


raorning you should never love 


feelings as she listened, John T'empest’s wooing 
had troubled her, had made her think, berself 
eruel and heartless, Huyh Ainslie’s filled her 
with a strange new happiness, John Tempest’s 
kiss had been almost suffering. She felt a silent 
rapture as Hugh pressed Lis lips to hers. 

"Tell me that you love me,” he raid proudly ; 
“T will have no unwilling wife.” 

“T love you,” whispered the girl, geutly. 
“ Hugh, 1 think I have loved you all along, only 
I would not confess it even te myself, but--—” 

“ Nothing can divide us if yoy love me.” 

She had meant to tell him all, but her courage 
failed her, She loved him, so she could not bear to 
thiuk of giving bim up, John Tempest was a 
generous man; he would release her if che asked 
him, No one here knew of-her nent, And 
so she fancied she could keep the secret for all 
time from Sir Hugh 

Tt was asad mistake, but she sinned for love 
of him. She could have risked the loss of his 
riches and ravk, but she could not bear the idea 
of losiog his heart, and so shedeceived him. She 
said no word of her engagement, only as she 
nestled in hie arms she pleaded,— 

“Promise me thab you will love me always, 
Hugh. I couldn’t bear for you to look harshly 
on me,” 

“T shall love you till I die,” and he pressed 
his lips with passionate warmth to hers, 

“] must take care of my treacure,” he whis- 
pered at last. “ Mag, it is getting late, darling ; 
Mrs, Carruthers will be alarmed at your absence, 
I must take you home.” 

She rose and tried to walk, but she was 
evidently so epent and weary that he would vot 
suffer it. He took her in his arms instead, and 
carried her through the wood. He only set her 
down when they were at the entrance to the 
Carruthers’ grounds, 

“ When do you leave the Castle?” he asked. 

“The day affer to-morrow.” 

“T shall follow you the next day, Mog, will 
you ask Mr. Livdeay bo receive me kindly!” 

“ Hugh,” she said, in a kind of nervous terror, 
“do nob come. Papa is very poor, you don’t 
know how poor, Our home is not like Carruthers 
Castle,” 

“Do you think that makes any diffvrence to 
love like mine? Can you think so meanly of 
me as to believe [I should esteem your father 
less because he works for his living; but for my 
unele’s death I should be working hard enough 
myself. No, my darling, I promise you I will 





ant you-—-forget our miserable | 


would have been but for the | 


respect and honour Mr, Lindsay, even as you 
do.” 

“ Aud you won't tell anyone ¢” she whispered 
“Hugh, let us keep our secret till I go home.” 

“Then don’t let Egerton flirt with you, or I 
shall feel an irresistible temptation to knock him 
down, and as he happens to be my dearest friend 
I should be sorry to gratify it.” 

Mrs. Carruthers and her daughter receivea 
| Mag as someone rescued from a great peril 

t 


Miss Lindsay did not come down to dinner 
hat night; she spent the evening on the sofa 
in Muriel’s boudoir, and that young lady bore 
| her company. 
| “You will have to forget your dislike to Sir 
Hugh,” she said, laughingly ; “ you never could 
bear malice to anyone who saved you from spend- 
ing the night in the wood.” 
| “don't bear him malice.” 
| “YT mewer could make out why you disliked 
| him so; to me he seems just like one of the 
heroea of olden times, I don’t believe he could 
do auything mean or untrue, he hassuch a horror 
of deceit.” 


Pleasant: this to listen to for the woman who | 


| deceived hira, 

“You two are great friends,” said Mag, 
thoughtfully. “I mean———” 

“You need not,” interrupted Muriel; “I 
know what you mean, but you need not think 
so. Hugh and I are so much like brother and 
aister even to have been anything more, even if 
I had never known Bertie. I often wish Hugh 
would marry, but I don’t think there's much 
chance of it ; I told him the other day he'd want 
an ange! at the very least.” ® 


“Said he'd prefer a fine woman, which was 
just as difficult to find as an angel.” 

“My dear Mag I think you must be feverish 
after your walk, your cheeks burn dreadfully.” 

“It is the wind |” 

But it was not the wind—ib was anxiety and 
shame—shame that she should be so far un- 
worthy of the man she loved—anxiety lest he 
should find out her secret and send her from 
him. It seemed to Mag she could never bear 
euch a burden asher life would be if Sir Hugh 
took from her the measure of his love, 

It never ocevrred to her to think of her sin 
againat John Tempest or fear his decision-—never 
once, 


CHAPTER LY. ~ 


Tus weather had changed next day; the 
pleasant summer sunshine was gone; the sky 
was dark and loweriug, the heavy rain poured 
in torrents. Mag Lindsay woke with a straoge 
feverish eensation that something new and 
wonderful bad happenued ; she put her hand to 
her head and tried to collect her thoughts. In 
a moment it all came back to her in a tumult 
of mingled joy and misery—joy that Sir Hugh 
loved her, misery that she was so unworthy of 
his wove, 

In vain Mag tried to work out the problea. 
Oaly one thing was clear, she could not go to 
Hugh Ainslie and tell him that she had come to 
him with a faleehood on her lips ; that when she 
accepted his love she was already the plighted 
wife of John Tenpest. The opportunity for such 
a revelation was over ; all that remained to her 
was to guard her secret at all hazards, 

It was almost a relief to her when Muriel 
Carruthers coming in and seeiog her flushed, 
foverish face, insisted on her nob rising for break- 
fast. 

“The men are all going out on a shooting 
expedition, in spite of the rain ; you shall stay 
quietly here and only come down till luncheon, 
then we can have a cozy afternoon all to our- 
selves.” ; 

Mag agreed, at least it was some hours’ respite, 
Left alone she swallowed a cup of coffee, but 
could not foree anything more solid between her 
dry, parched lips.) A maid bore away the tray, 
and Meg drew a tiny writing-case towards her, 
and took out De, T'empest’s letters. She had 
only been twenty-one days at the Castle, but 
there were very uearly a3 many envelopes iu that 
bold straggling hand which had very often evoked 
Muriel’s curiosity, 

She did not love bim; we know her whole 
heart was given elaewhere, but @ pang of remorse 
did smite her as she read those letters ; they 
were so full of trust and confidence, every line 
breathed such love and devotion. 

There was many a mention of the howe she 
was one day to share, many a tender inquiry 
whether she had “learned her, lesson.” The het 
tears fell fast down Mag's cheeks ; now that she 
koew what love was she could better feel for 
John Tempest ; she was nota flirt, there was not 
one epice of coquetry in her nature, and yet she 
had wrecked this man’s life. 

“Tf only he had never loved me,” murmured 
the girl to hereelf, “if only he would begin to 
care for some one else how happy we might «ll 
be.” ; 

Abonteleven o'clock a pleasant curpr ise awnited 
her. The maid who came to assist in her toilet 
put a little note in her hande, observing de 
murely that Sir Hugh Ainslie’s man had given t 
to her. 

“ My darling,” so ramthe pencil scrawl, “ they 
tell me you sre ill. Lhope it is not true; if you 
are really gong away to-morrow epare me five 
minutes to-night. Tell me where I can seo you 
alone, and hear your sweet voice aay ouce more 
that you love me.” P 

The note dropped from her trembling fiogers, 
and fell on to one of Dr. Tempest’s ; # strange 
superstitious feeling made Mag move it instantly. 
She folded up Jack’s effusions and locked them 
carefully away, never noticing that in her haste 








* What did he say?” 


she had forgotten one, which was lying in a blank 
envelope at her side, She hed, elas it there 
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herself in that particalar envelope, because it was 
her full intention to write to John that morn- 
ing ; ond as her letters were simply answers to 
his, she always studied his Jast thoroughly before 
she began her unwelcome task. 

Taking up a sheet of paper she wrote two 
lines, blushing rosy red the while: “ After 
inner, in the library.” She eli it into an 
envelope, and later on, when was up and 
dressed, she crossed the corridor, and herself 
placed her first love letter on Sir Hugh’s dress- 
jng-table. 

‘Bbe never quite knew how she got through 
that day ; its hours see to her strangely long 
in passing, Fortunately, as she was going home 
on the morrow, packing took some time. 

Nothing could have been kinder than Muriel’s 
manner to her all through that afternoon ; and 
Mra. Carruthers kissed her forehead with motherly 
affection, and told her that Mrs, Lindsay must 
soon spare her to them for avother visit, 

Mag did not generally bestow long upon her 
toilet, but thie evening she lingered over it un- 
consciously, She knew that she was pretty, and 
she longed to look her fairest in the eyes of the 
man she loved. ; 

Her simple wardrobe left her little choice, 
She wore the same white muslin in which he 
had seen her first, and now, as then, it was 
adorned with bunches of the flower which has 
been called the lover's own. 

“Not that he will forget me,” murmured the 
girl to herself. ‘‘ He promised me he would love 
me while life lasted, and he is so good and true 
he could not break his word,” 

It was late when she entered the dining-room, 
and dinner had already been annonnced, One 
herrled glance round the room told her that Sir 
Hugh was not there ; but he was 30 much one of 
themselves that the Carruthers stood on no 
céremony with him, and dinner commenced 
without him. 

It was nearly over when he made his ap- 
pearance, -Hig seat was very far from Map’s, 
and an epérgie of flowers quite prevented her 
seeing him, but she knew by instinet that he was 

He seemed more silent and abstracted than 
usual. She hardly heard his voice. When Mre, 
Carruthers gave the sigoal to retire he never 
once raised his eyes. 

Mag did not go to the drawing-room with the 
other ladies, but. wert at once to the library, 
This was Mr. Carruthers’ favourite room, but he 
never entered it after dinner ; indeed, it wae so 
~ 4s cond of an evening that the gas was rarely 
1g rted, 

Just now, however, the apartment was bright 

enough, for, owing to the dawp inclement 
weather, a fire had been kept up all day, and 
was still blazing cheerfully on the hearth. 
_ Mag drew an easy-chair up and sank wearily 
intoit, She made a pretty picture as she cat 
there, # slender white-robed figure, her fair bair 
contrasting well with the carved back of the 
caken chair, black with the age of centuries. The 
firelight shone on the creamy delicacy of her 
skin, aud lighted up her clear grey eyes. 

As she sat there she might, have been taken 
for the emblem of purity, innocence, and truth. 

The door opened noiselesasly, a man’s footstep 
was hardly heard on the thick pile of the carpet. 
Mag looked up suddenly and saw her lover 
watching her with a strange, atern, cet look upon 
his handsome face, 

She rose and laid one hand upon his arm, but 
he did not take her into his embrace, he did not 
even return her caress; he stood there still, 
motionless, looking at her as though he would 
read her very soul, 

“ Are you not pleased to see me, Hugh?” she 
Whispered, a sick, faint, fear at her heart, 

_ IT wish I had never seen you,” he cried, pas- 
stonately, “JT wish I had been dead before I eaw 
your fair, false face ; you are the most treacherous, 





_ heartless coquette the world ever produced. You 


kuew my miserable gtory, how much I had already 
suffered at a woman’s hands. You might have 
spared me, and have eelected some happier, 
younger man to weave your epells around,” 

She tried to speak, but she could not force 
her trembling lips to do her bidding, 





“Have you nothing to sayi” he cried, 
fiercely, “no excuses to offer, no explanation to 
give! It wouldn't be true, of course ; but I 

aresay I should be fool enough to believe it, 
What chanee has a man’s judgment agained such 
& face as yours?” 

“ Some one has maligned me cruelly,” she said 
8 or you would never judge me so harshly, 

ugh. 

“No one has maligned you, no one has mea- 
tioned your uname to ms; it would bave made no 
difference if they had. Iwas soinfatuated that I 
should have’ believed nothing less than the evi- 
dences of my own senses, If the dearest friend I 
have in the world had told me this thing of you 
I should have disbelieved him and quarrelled 
with hira for his paina.” 

"What thing!” asked Mag, slowly, “At 
least let me know what has changed you so?” 

He took from his pocket. an envelope, the 
very envelope she had directed so joyfuily to 
him ; he drew from it’two sheéta of paper, one 
was her own note to him, But, hope died within 
her heart as she recoguiaed in the other John 
Tempest’s last letter. 

“Do you remember its contents, or would you 
like me to read it to you?” asked Sir Hugh, 
enttingly. “ Yesterday you did mo the honour 
to accept my hand ; that vety morning you must 
have received this letter, in which the writer 
speaks of the home he is’ preparing for you, and 
hopes you will consent to be his wife before 
Christmas,” 

There was a Jony silence; you might have 
heard 9 pin drop; there was 10 movement ia the 
room, only that Mag leant against the table to 
steady her trembling limbs. 

* Well,” said Sir Hugh, hoarsely, ‘ aren’t you 
going to speak, I should think you owed me an 
explanation ; have you nothing to say ?” 

‘You ‘will not believe me.” 

“Probably not; bub I should like to hear 
what you have to say. I suppore I am not 
wrong in miy statement ‘that this gentleman (I 
was not dishonourable enough to finish reading 
his letter, so I do not know hia name) is engaged 
to you.” 

“ He fs engaged to’ me,” 

“Poor ane 


“He does not need your pity,” said Mag, | 
titoply. “ He loves coage § rural | 
ht a coguette like 


“Aad you love him? 
you doesn’t know the meaning of the word.” 

* You are very cruel to me,” 

“Think of the wrong you have wrovght me,” 

“Will you listen to me?” she said, speaking 
with feverish eagerness, ‘Will you let me tell 
you everything, and not judge me til! I have 
finished ?” 

“T am listening.” 

“Yt was only one week before I came here 
that he—Jack, I mean—asked me to marry him. 
I had vot seen him half-a-dozen times, and I had 
no idea he cared for me, It took me quite by 
surprise,” 

“But you accepted him,” put in Sir Hugh, 
jealously. 

“TI refused bim at first. I told him that I did 
nob love him, that I thought I never should love 





anyone,” 

‘*T quite agree with you,” sarcastically. 

He told me that did not matter,” said poor | 
Mag, simply ; “he ssid love would come in time, | 
and I knew papa and mamma would be pleased ; 
80 I told him if he quite understood I did nut 
love him we would be engaged.” 

It was impossible to read Sir Hugh’s opinion 
in his face, for it remained motionless. 

“Do you believe me?” she asked in a kind of 
hoarse voice, 

“No,” he said, slowly, “I do not.” 

“I have told you the truth, indeed I have.” 

He smiled, . 

“T doubt if you know what truth is,” 

“Why won't you believe me!” 

“ There is a flaw in your argument,” he eid, 
deliberately. “ According to your account you 
are 80 soft-hearted that you find it impossible to 
say no to your admirers, You accepted Mr,— 
ahem! Jack—because he propored to you a 
month ago ; you accepted me yesterday for the 
same reason; a week hence you will probably 





accept Egerton, and so the number of your 
engagements will go on, swelling'rapidly.” 

“Oh! you are cruel, heartless 1” 

“T thiak not,” he answered, “I only judge 
you by your own reasoning.” 

“You kaow quite well I should never have 
accepted Captain ‘Kgerton, It I had vot seen 
you L might have learnt to love Jack in time ; ab 
any rate, 1 should have married him and made 
the best of my life.” 

“ Aa you will probably do now.” 

“Haugh ft” reproachfuily. 

“T am not a vain man, I cannot pretend to 
imagine I have excited in your heart a feeling 
avy stronger than that you confessed you felt 
for my rival. IT may have other attra +tions,” 

* What do you mean?” 

"That you are not insensible to the power of 
your own beauty, and are quite prepared to dis- 
pose of that beauty as advantageously ae posei- 
ble.” 

The gitl looked at him steadily with her clear 
grey eyes. 

“And you believe I accepted you for your 
money? That I would throw over Jack for you 
because you were richer +” 

“Tam not conceited enough to imagine any- 
thing else. Jack gives place to me; I, in time 
should have to resign my pretensious ia favour of 
a duke?” 

They stdod' there face to face ; prinfn) as the 
interview must have been to both neither made 


.| any attempt to end it, for both knew that i all 


probability it was the last time’they should eve 
be 8) near each other again, 

He had said cruel, harsh things to her, bub he 
waa her life’s love; the stn of her happiness 
would have set when she was parted from bim, 

As for Hugh, his love was as strong as hers ; 
his anger bade him put her from him 

He deemed her false, faithless, unworanty, 
but all the same he loved her ; he would go down 
to his grave so loving her ; for her sake no other 
woman's lips would ever meet his; no little 
child would ever call him father. 

Love and pride struggled in Mag’s heart--love 
spnauared. 

‘Forgive me,” she’pleaded. ‘*f don’s ask you 
for our engagement to goon, I should not care 
for that when I had lost your love ; buh don’t let 
me have the memory of your angry words te 
haunt me. 
something kind to me before I go,” 

**T cannot.” 

* Will not,” she corrected, 


“No, cannot. I aw not so, versed in deception 


as Miss Lindaay, 1 don’t forgive you, and [ never 
shall ; the only pity I have is forthe man you 
have duped, whose heart’ may s6me day ache az 
bitterly through you as mine does now,” 

She saw ip was all in vain, She moved towarde 
the door, but ere she reached it the thought of 
her bitter heartache, of the black despair that lay 
before her, made her pause. 

Sir Hugh was standing still where she had 
left him. 

In another instant che was at his side, her armo 
were round his neck. 

Oh, my darling,” she sobbed, “ T love you ; 
you may not believe me, but it is the truth. Kise 
me once, my love, beforeI g: out into the exile to 
which you have sent me.” 

He was touched at the appeal; those soft, 
clinging arms moved him as nothing else cou'd 
have done ; but Sir Hugh Aivslie was not a man 
to be lightly moved from his pur pore, 

Very gently he disengaged hiraseif from that 
cloge embrace, and without a word lefo the 
room, while Mag Lindeay,io all the glory of her 
youthful bea.ty, with the autumn firelighs 
ehining on her hair and turning it to threads of 
gold, threw herself wearily into a chair, and 
prayed, as perhaps in her short life she had never 
prayed before, that the Heaven she bad sinndd 
against would in ita great mercy deem her suffer 
ing sufficient punishment for her offence, and take 
her to itself, 

She was so tired, eo utterly tired of the world 
and ite struggles. She had nothing to look for- 
ward to in the whole future ; she had made euch 
a wretched failnre of her life that at niueteen she 


prayed for death, 


Oh! Hugh, forgive me, and say , 
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But all our prayers are not answered, 
happily for us, and Mag Lindsay lived to be thank- 
ful that hers was not granted her. 








CHAPTER V, 


Tar away from Carruthers Castle and its 
pleasant hospitality—-far away from Sir Hugh’s 
luxurious home, back to the bustling South Lon- 
don suburb, back to the narrow Brixton street 
where Mag Lindsay lived. 

The little parlour was just the same as when 
we saw it first, save that the carpet was more 
threadbare, the furniture a little shabbier, ahd 
the curtains more faded. 

The summer eunshine po longer streamed in 
hrough the white blinds, for dreary November 
had come, 

Above, the sky was of a dull leaden hue; 
below, the pavements were greasy with muddi- 
1e88, and the rain fell with steady force as though 
it never meant to stop. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Mag sab just where we saw 
them first, tatent on the big meuding-basket, but 
hey were more changed than their surroundings, 
for ope wore a widow's cap, and the other's face 
soerued to have grown more sorrowful than even 
her black dress could explain, 

The husband and father, the painstaking 
teacher and the persevering coach, had gone to 


118 rest 
He died in harness without even a day’s ill- 
neas. Returning from some lessons late in the 


evening he complained of faintness, and Mag went 
o make him a cup of tea ; before che returned he 
was dead, 

They hal known for years that he suffered 
from heart cisease, but had never expected such a 
terrible ending as this 

With his Jife all the brightness and cheerful- 
news had gone from the little household, They 


had been poor before, but never so poor as now. 


They had been a singularly united family, but 
from the moment of Mag’s return from Carru- 
thers Castle all this was changed, 

The day after she came home she had a private 
iterview with Dr. Tempest. What passed at it 
> one ever quite knew ; but the young physician 
alled on Mr, and Mrs, Lindsay and told them 

the engugement was at an end. 

It was not Mag's fault ; they must vot think of 
naming her ; he ought not to have taken advan- 
tage of her youth and iuexperience to fetter her 
by 2 promire, 

The young man behaved very nobly, screening 


his pretty, wilful darling as much as possible. Mr. 


indsay nevere said a word of blame to his 
daughter, 


In his eyes she could do no wrong, but it wa: 


hardly to be expected his wife should share this 


inion, 
She bad been a very loving step-mother, and 
iad done her duty by the girl thoroughly, but 
le sever lost sight of the fact that, as Mrs, 
empest, Mag would not only have. been off her 
ather’s hands herself, but have been able to ren- 
er considerable pecuniary assistance to the whole 
family. 
Even before her husband’s death Mra, Lind- 
iy bad spoken her mind pretty plainly. She 
poke if even more so when ehe was left a widow. 
Mag’s folly and ingratitude were her favourite 
themes of conversation. ‘ 
‘**T can’t imagine what you do want,” she was 
aying on this particular November afternoon, 








Mag rose abruptly from her seat ; indignation 
flashing from her grey eyes. 
‘* You have said enough,” she cried, “I never 


| believed my father’s wife covld grudge me a 


| 





! 


share of his home; but now I know it I will 
relieve you of my presence at once ; I will never 
break bread in this house again.” 

“ Then I fear, my dear, that you will run the 
risk of not breaking it at all.” 

Her step-daughter went upstairs. Haif-an- 
hour later she left the house, a small black bag in 
her hand. Mrs. Lindeay paid no attention ; she 
affected to treat the whole affair as a childish 
freak, 

The November day was over, the street lamps 
were lighted and few people were abroad in the 
muddy streets. 

Mag trudged on patiently, a great sorrow at 
her heart, a bitter longing that she could end 
life’s fitful fever and be at rest. 

But she never thought of taking her life her- 
self; weak and erring as you may have deemed 
her, she was yet too brave for auicide’s fate. Be- 
sides, in Heaven her loving father and the mother 
whose days had ended when hers began were 
waiting for her, Could she disappoint them of 
their child ¢ 

86 the girl plodded wearily on, till at last she 
reached the pleasant suburb of Deumark Hill 
and stopped before a handsome house standing in 
its own grounds. She pushed one of the gates 
open aud walked up the drive ; for one instant 
she hesitated, then she gave a trembling knock. 

Had she so willed it this might have been her 
home ; the many servants who kept order here 
would have owned her aa their mistress; now 
she was a weary fugitive with no place to lay 
her head. 

“Ts your master at home!” 

The page thought nothing of the unexpected 
arrival; doctors’ servants get used to seeing 
strange faces at all sorts of odd times. The boy 
showed her into the consulting-room. Another 
taoment and John Tempest atood before her. 

They had never met since the day he learnt that 
all his hopes were vain—that bis darling had 
given her beart into another's keeping. He knew 
Mr. Lindsay was dead, but another doctor had 
been called in on that occasion, and he had no 
idea of the bitter poverty in which the family 
had been left. His one feeling at seeing his 
visitor was unqualified surprise, 

“Mag!” 

* Jack |” 

That was all—only these two words, but oh |} 
what a world was expressed in them. By that 
one utterance he told her that he had no higher 
pleasure than to serve her ; by that one pleading 
cry she expressed that he was her only friend. 

“T wonder you don’t epurn me,” she aaid, 
with a sob in her voice. ‘I have wronged you 
ber, aud yet I venture to come and ask your 
help.” 

“You never wronged me,” said Jack, tenderly ; 
“ from the first you told me you had no love to 
give me. Can I blame you that another won 
what was denied to me? I only wish I could see 


| you happy.” 


} 
; 





“You will never do that,” said the girl, 
frankly. 

‘*T cannot understand,” said Jack, “how any 
man who has your love:can keep away from you.” 

“ Do not talk of him,” breathed the girl gently. 
“Jack, I have left home, Mamma does not 
want me any longer, and I am going to seek my 
fortune.” 

He stared in blank dismay. 


“Dr. Tempest is clever, rich, and handsome. He “You mustn’t, dear, is would never do, You 
fairly worships the ground you walk on. You | are so young and tender, and so pretty, Mag; 
d have had an easeful home and a devoted | home is the only place for you.” 


’ 


Please do not speak of it, mamma.’ 
“But ] must speak of it, Magdalen, it is my 


May started ; 
efor idressed her by that name, which had 
peen her fir young mother’s, 

irs, Lindsay went ou 

“Your j 


ima, T am sure. It's unreasonable to expect I 


| 


. . ' 
never had anyone in her life 


“ But you see I have no home now papa is 
gone.” 

Her coraplete calmness restored his self-com- 
mand as nothing else could have done. 

“ But what do you propose to do?” 

“T have not the remotest idea ; I thought you 
would tell me that,” she said, reproachfully. 

Jack paused ; he had never expected this; he 


r father left little enough behind | knew about as little of the channels of female 


industry as it was possible to know. At last a 


iid rob my own children to support a wilful | bright idea struck him. 


git) in her folly. 


** You must have some relations, Mag; why 





don’t you go and stay with them till things go 
right ¥" 

Mag started in surprise, Here was a suggestion 
she had not expected. 

“Things never will come right,” she said, , 
little impatiently, “and I don’t think I have any 
relations, I am eure papa had none.” 

“But your mother,” hagirded Jack, " your 
own mother I mean, not the present. Mra, Lind. 
say?” 

Her face cleared. 

** How strange, I never may A, of it. Mamma 
mugt have had some relations, for papa told me 
once that when she died they offered to adopt 
me, only he could uot spare me,” 

““Then we have solved the problem, Mag,” 
said Jack, with a- brave efforb at cheerfulness, 
“Of course you remember your mother’s name,” 

“Oh yes, I was christened after her, Magdalen 
dela Torre. Mamma came from Kent, [ think, 
because in some old books we have there is the 
address of a house in Kent,” 

Jack poked the fire vigorously. 

"Do you know, Mag,‘ think you are going to 
turn out a greatlady. There is only one fami 
of de la Torres iu Eogland that I ever heard of. 
Lord de la Torre is one of my patients; he must 
be your grandfather.” 

"“T don’t think so,” said Mag, reflectively, “I 
don’t think I con be a lord’s granddaughter.” 

* We will soon find out,” 

“ How ? ” . 

‘The Karl is staying in London at his town 
house ; { will take you there at once,” 

“Oh, Jack, I can’t, it is so late, and I am 
tired.” 

“Dear,” he said, persuasively, “I am afraid 
you must; had you not told me this idea about 
your parentage I must have found you some 
temporary home; no home can be fitter than 
your grandfather's.” 

“T thought you would let me stay here, Jack ; 
at least, for a little while.” 

His cheek flushed hotly. 

“That could not be; there is mo lady to r- 
ceive you, and it would not do for you bo visit 
at the house whose mistress you were to have 
been.” 

He rang the bell for tea, which, in common 
with many men, he believed to be the great 
panacea for feminine troubles. 

He gave orders for the brougham to be got 
ready at once, and in a quarter of an hour he 
and Magdalen were speeding along to Grosvencr- 
gardens as fast as two fleet horses could take 
them. 

John Tempest left Mag in the brougham, and 
went alone up the long flight of steps, 

The butler looked astonished at his arrival. 
but, like a well-bred domestic, expressed no sur- 
prise, 

It was by this time getting late, but the Earl 
was at home his servants declared, and the 
young physician soon found himself in his pre- 
sence. 

He had often been pressed to visit his noble 
patient, but this was the first time he had ever 
crossed the threshold in a non-professional 
capacity. 

“ Ah, Tempest,” said the old lord kindly, rising, 
to pe him, “Iam glad to see you; to what 
lucky chance do I owe your visit?” 

“Toa very strange one, my lord. Will you 
pardon me if I ask questions you may deem in- 
quisitive ? Indeed, indeed, it is not idle curiosity 
that prompts them.” 

“Doctors ‘are privileged persons,” said the 
Karl, pleasattly; ‘ask away, I'll answer if | 

D ” 


“Did you ever know a gentleman of the name 
of Lindsay, a man of five or six-and-forty, who 
took his degree at Oxford 1” 

“TI knew him only too well,” returned Lord de 
la Torre, “ seeing he robbed me of my only child. 
She was beautiful, and I wanted her to make 4 
grand match. I was bitterly disappointed when 
she eloped with a needy tutor ; but the man was 
of gentle blood, and I had liked him well. I never 
meant to keep up my displeasure, only while | 
was thinking of how to forgive them without hum 
bling my pride too much death robbed Lindsay 
of the treasure he had stolen from me, My Msg: 
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pat died within ten months of her wedding- 


4d lg 
“E But she lef a child, Lord de la Torre, That 
hie atten here 


Hal prey pt 


child is now 


chance that mother was your child, and if, io 
that case, for her sake you would offer a place in 
your heart to her daughter.” : 

“T shall bless you till my dying day,” said 
the Earl, simply ; “I always wanted “— 
little girl, only her father would not be per- 
suaded to part from her.” 

“She is not quite a little girl, my lord. Re- 
member, it ie more than twenty years since you 
lost your daughter.” 

“Tempest,” said the old man a little sadly, 
“T think I understand. You are only lending 
me my grandchild for a time, Very soon she 
will be your wife, and leave me as lonely as 
ever.” ; 

“She will never be my wife,” returned Jack, 
gravely, “It was the dearest wish of my 
heart, but it wae in vain. Mag will never be 
nearer to me than she is now; but because I 
love her, because I wanted her for my own, I 
felt my house was ne fit home for her, even for a 
single night ; amd so, late as it was, I brought 
her here to leave her in your care.” 

The Earl wrung his hand. 

“ Let me see her,” he said brokenly. “I hope 
there is some resemblance to her mother in her 
face,” 

“ | think there must be ; she bears no likeness 
co her father, and she was his darling.” 

Another moment and the girl was before 
them, her beautiful face unshaded by her small 
black hat, her bright hair shining in the lamp- 
light. Her grandfather clasped her in his 
arma, 

“This is your home henceforward, dear,” he 
said, fondly. “ Tempest, I could fancy the years 
es rolled back and my Magdalen herself stood 

lore me,” 


nee ee 


CHAPTER VY. 


Msanwnite Sir Hugh Ainslie was. travelling 
in foreign climes, trying hard what absence and 
change of scene would do towards making him 
forged the fair false siren who had been his 
second love, 

Alas! he found ib a difficult task, He took a 
European tour, he penetrated into the heart of 
Russia, and wandered among the vineyards of 
Spain ; but in the far north aud the sunny south 
the sarae face haunted him, the face of a girl 
with grey eyes and aoft, auburn hair, who wore a 
childich muslin frock decorated only with blue 
torget-me-nota, 

“What a fool { am,” thought the baronet, 
angrily, “She deceived me from firat to last; 
ebe is not worth a single regret, and yet I can 
feel it in my heart to envy ‘Jack’ in his blind- 
cess, Heat least has her beautiful face at his 
side, and I daresay he never euspecte how false 


+ 


real atiachment he doesn’t care much about 


playi at love,” 

“ And who is the lady 1” 

“ T suppose you can guess,” 

“I think so, So she refused you. Well, I 
don’t think sbe is worth many regrets.” 

**T won't hear a word inst her,” cried the 
young officer hotly. “She was the sweetest, 

creature Heaven ever made,” 

" And she refused you?” 

“J never asked her, never had the chance, 
She actually left the Castle without saying good- 
bye to me.’ 

“ And you started in hot pursuit ?” 

“I did nothing of the kind. It was a long 
time before I could find her addrese. Abt last I 
got it from Muriel (she’s my sister now, you see, 
and a capital girl she is). She'd always guessed I 
cared for Mag. She gave me a little note to take 
by way of introduction to the family when I 
presented myself.” 

“ How considerate,” 

Charley never saw the sneer. 

“ But it was of no use.” 

“She wouldn't have you?” 

* She was not there.” 

“ Married,” an insane hatred of ‘' Jack” rising 
in his breast at the idea, 

** No; she had disappeared.” 

“Nonsense, Charley; girls don’t disappear 
nowadays, The idea’s preposterous,” 

Sot told the mother—eshe's not half a bad 
sort of woman---but she stuck tothe story. It 
seems the father died in the early autumn, and 
Mag never got over his loss. She was always 
grieving and pining, till one November afternoon 
she disappeared, and no one has seen or heard of 
her since.” 

Pleasant this to hear for the man who had 
loved her as his own life, who, in spite of her 
fastness— Heaven help him !--loved her still, and 
would continue to even to his life’s end, 

“ You must be mistaken.” 

The other shook his head. 

“Tam quite dure.” 

It was March then, a bright clear day in early 
Spring, and the conversation took place at an 
hotel in Paris. 

Hugh’s next movement was to have been a 
tour in the south of France, but Egerton’s news 
had too thoroughly upset him. 

True Mag Lindsay was now nothing to him, less 
than nothing—but, ali the same, he could net 
bear to think of those grey eyes and picture their 
owner a lonely wanderer upon the face of the 
earth—-an exile from ali that was good and 
pleasant, and she almost a child. 

He gave up his trip aud hastened to London 
as fast as boat and rail would take him. Why he 
returned to his native land he could not have 
explained ; he certainly had no right to search 
for Mag, that duty belonged to the man who 
nossessed her love, the honest fellow whose love 
letter she had enclosed by mistake in her note to 
himeelf, 

(Continued on page 455 ) 








thought you were in Londoa, Pray, how can } 
serve you!’ 

Julian's heart was full of bitterness against 
the man, yet the measure of his pity and pain for 
his mother’s weakness and certain euffering 
through that weakness, was greater even than his 
bitterness, 

He looked across at her, it went to his heart 
to see her as she was looking now, he determined 
to spare her all in his power though at the same 
time he felt the absolute necessity of letting her 
see and realise the worthlessuess of Eustace Vane 
in all its fulness, 

* You can serve me by answering a few ques 
tions, Mr. Vane,” he said, walking back to where 
his mother’s writing-table was, aad taking his 
stand by it there. “I would prefer to ask you 
these questions in the absence of my mother, 
but if she——” 

Mrs, Bernadine’s voice interrupted him sharply, 
almost sbrilly. 

“Pray do not make any pretence of studying 
me, Julian, I beg. You have taken upon your- 
self to institute a species of cross-examination, 
and [ suppose I must take my share in the 
matter with Mr. Vane. 

Julian's face grew crimson for an instant and 
then white. 

“You choose to misunderstand me, mother 
he said with great sadness and yet all gentlenes 
in hia voice 

Eustace Vane had eeated himself in a chair 
with careless grave. A little emile wae curling 
his lip, but his feelings were anything but 
amused or pleasant, He knew perfectly wel! 
that his latest and most brilliant coup to a 
secure fortune for the rest of his life was doomed 
to failure, 

He had made every use of his time, and had 
suceeded far sooner than he had imagined it could 
have been possible in enlisting first the interes: 
then the aympathy, and lastly the sentimenta! 
infatuation of Mrs, Bernardine, Ib must be said 
that the man had had no such intention aa this 
when he had first determined on cultivating o 
friendship with the wealthy owners of Wilton 
Crosbie. 

Naturally, good to himself of some sort or kind 
had been the motive that urged him to storm a 
stronghold in which Mrs, Sylvester was so nil 
powerful, at the very moment too when thw 
enemy together with hie most wronged daughter 
was a guest in the Bernadine house (to obtai: 
something out of everybody being, as we have 
seeu, the one ambition in Eustace Vane’s selfish, 
worthless career), but the means of obtaining 
something from the Beruadines had figured 
vaguely in his mind as coming from the son, not 
from the mother, 

The very first moment of his meeting with Mr, 
Bernadine, however, had set his thoughts firmly 
in one track, more especially when he read the 
strong, jealous dislike Julian’s mother had con- 
ceived for Leila, It had been the certainty c/ 
his power over this handsome weman that had 


” 





| given him the coolness, the assurance with which 
| he had parried Mrs.Sylvester’s sharp attack, and 

met her demand for payment of her debt ac 
‘calmly and confidently, [tb would be an easy 


| matter to get such a paltry sum dismissed 
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and treacherous are its smile,” 
_A very warm invitation reached him from 
Carruthers Castle to come down and attend the 


| through Mrs, Bernadiue’s help, he had said to 


LEILA VANE'S BURDEN. | himself, and from the moment he arrived at 


—10:— | Wilton Crosbie as a guest, he found that the 
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double wedding, but he resolutely refused. 
He could aot bear just yet to see the place 
where he had been so happy, and had dreamed 
the love-dream from which he had had euch a 
rude awakening. He heard afterwards from 
Charley Egerton (who was best man to his 
brother) that Muriel and her sister made charw- 
Ing brides, and the double ceremony went off 
with great éclaé. 

“And you flirted with the bridesmaids, of 
course, You need not tell me to the contrary, 
for I shall not believe you.” 

1 never flirt now,” eaid the captain, very 
isconsolately, 

“And a good thing, too. Pray what has made 
you giveup the obnoxious habit” 

‘Tang it all, Ainslie, you know.” 

‘ma sure I don’t,” 

When a man’s been pretty badly hit with a 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Tur appearance of Julian Bernadine in his 
mother’s boudoir was as unexpected as it was 
disagreeable to Eustace Vane. 

Old etager as he was however in the game of 
chance, he let; no trace of his feelings escape him 
in his manner or expression as he entered the 
room. He greeted the young man warmly, and 
bowed hie way across to Mrs, Bernadine with all 
his accustomed courtliness, 


how stern and uucompromising Julian's attitude 
was, 

“ T am delighted if I cam be of any vervice to 
you, Sir Julian,” he said lightly, in answer to the 
words with which the young man had greeted his 





entrance, “this isan unexpected pleasure, We 


His eyes were quick to note at the same time | 
the disturbance written on her face, and to mark 





| road that was to lead him to fortune through o 
| second marriage was « broad and smooth one 


Success with women was av old old story for 
Eustace Vane, on this score, at least, he had some 
good ground for his vanity, and hia euccese with 
Mrs, Bernadine, brilliantly handsome an: fascina- 
ting as she atill was, would have been gratifying 
to him under any circumstances, if even she had 
not (according to his supposition) been eo well 
endowed with the material goods so necessary bo 
him. The idea once planted had growa deep and 
awift, he mado, as we have said, the fuilest use of 
his time and his opportunities. 

He had regarded Leila’s departure with Margot 
as a stroke of great good luck, and Julian’s fre: 
quent absences (occasioned by his constant 
companionship with his cousin Giles, though of 
this cause Eustace Vane was ignorant) was ar 
added and even greater piece of luck, 
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Julian Berasciue’s feelings for Leiia had been 
almo-t instantly gauged by the girl's father, who 
had felt deep surprise mingled with soiwe resent- 
‘nent at the tare which should have thrown such 
a chance in Leila’s path so early. Fate had 
never been so kind to him, he had said to himself 
grudgingly. 

Tne jealousy which this love of Julian’s for 
Leila roused in Mrs. Bernadine’s heart, was the 
strongest weapon he had used with her to work 

hings sxavothiy for himself. 

It was an easy task to win sympathy from a 
vender woman over Leila’s cold and unnaturai 
treatment of him, and from pity ib was a very 
short step te talk of sentiment, of late bora 
reams and desires. Everything, in fact, had 
one 60 smoothly and so well that it was a rude 
awakening for Eustace Vane to enter Mrs, 
Bernadine’s boudoir on this bright June morn- 
ing and find her:son- established there as a judge, 
and possibly as an accusor. He had, of course, 
apticipaced some objections from Julian, but:not 
us this disagreeable. form. ‘So while the. emile 
that was customary curled naturally on his lip 
the cold, hard, bloodless, heart of .the man 
burned suddenly with a ragé which was so 
powerful because it was a sew experience for 
him. 

He looked across at Julian after that sharp 
apeech from Mrs. Bernadine. Her voice and 
rmanuer revealed a great deal to him, 

“YT snali be charined to answer any questions 
Sir Julian may desire to put to me,” he said 
again ‘suavely, bis tone sunk to that teucer 
modulation which had worked so much for him 

during the past few weeks; then he laughed a 
little carelessly,  Cross-examination sounds 
slightly formidable, however,” he said, his manner 
atilt as light as air. 

Julian looked at bim for an instant; the con- 
em»pt be felt for the man was burning in his 
gaze: in this moment the full measure of the 
wrong, the cruel wroog Leila had suffered at the 
hands of her father came home to Julian. With 
his heart thrilling with the memory of that sweet 
confession of iove that.had passed tremblingly 
from Leila’s lips but a few hours before, with the 
image’ cf her dear, beautiful, saddened young 
face ever before his eyes ; with the added pain of 
cnowing that bitterness and even sorrow must 
some ww his beloved mother from this same man, 
Julian felt his whole being rise and turn against 
ne whou he could desigoate.in no other terms 
han » base adventurer and a heartless black- 


suerd. He paneed an instant before he replied 
co Vane’s lavt speech, 

When his words came they fell clear and cold 
a8 ice. 


‘Ou second thoughts, since my mother prefers 
to be preacnt ab thie interview, I will add:esa 
he Question to her and none to.you.” He turned 
tu Mire. Bernadine, “ yow havea tender, @ true, a 
pure woman's heart, mother dear,” he said, the 
oldness of his voice melting into tenderuess. 

“Yet you are just when justice is demanded ; 
ia the name of right and justice, therefore I ask 
you what would be your opinion of a man who, 
having participated in an act of deliberate theft 
zd wrong, should stand by and permit another, 
® younger avd an innocent man to suffer the 
weight of the dicshonour to rest on his shoulders, 
knowing full well as he did so that such dis- 
honour must mean social death to the boy on 
whoa this burden must fall ?” 

There was a moment of breathless silence in 
the room. Mre. Bernadive had looked upwards at 
her son in a swift, startled fashion. Hustace Vane 
had grown pale and grim-looking in that oue 
moment, The mother, gazing at her son, divined 

o that silent intercourse of their eyes, the story 
Julian had to tell. 

She beut her head a moment, end then she 
spoke, 

“Such a man would be worse than a coward ; 
his buseuess is not to be measured with words |” 
she said, her voicefaint yet very steady. 

Julian stretched out his hand.and took hers in 
his tender «lsap. 

“Such » man is before you now, mother!” 
he suid; thea, swiftly, as Hustace Vane rose 
with. a sadden exclamation, “ my Consin Giles 
las nigh} revealed to me the fact that Mr. Vane 





was present at that supper-party on that, to him, 
most eventful night. If you are in a position to 
disprove my cousin’s statement, sir, believe me 
no being could rejoice more sincerely than I 
would over such a fact; but, unfortunately, I 
know my cousin was ohly too right. The part 
you have played in this matter is worthy, indeed, 
to raok with the act of a father who could desert 
his child av you deserted yours so short a while 
ago, and with the schemiog of an adventurer 
who, taking advantage of a woman's sympathy, 
would stoop to obtain material aid from her, and 
even aspire to link his broken fortunes with one 
whom he has imagined to bea person of great 
and independent wealth. My mother, through 
my lips, Mr. Vane, begs to thank you for such 
honour as you would have done her in this 
intention, and I, on my part, desire that you 
should at once absent, yourself from my house, 
the doors of which, I regret to say, will be closed 
to you henceforward for ever |" 

Eustace Vane had stood ‘easily and carelessly, 
leaning on his chair, during this speech, He had 
a trick of assumiog an air of dignity when he 
chose, and he assumed it now to perfection. 

“Your words are singular ones indeed for.a 
host and ‘a ‘younger man to utter to one who is 
your guest, Sir Julian,” he,aaid, very calmly. “I 
think. had you paased to reflect :before uttering 
them the result would have been. better. for 
yourself ; you leave me, however, no alternative 
bus to withdraw instantly from your house, an 
injured and insulted man. To permit myself to 
attempt to refute or set-aside your insinuations 
and accusations would be but to.siak to the level 
of the base creature your mind for some cause or 
other has imagined me to be, No} I will leave 
you at once; and I beg you to understand that, 
from this moment, neither. myself vor. my 
daughter can éver allow ourselves to held: the 
smallest intercourse with you or yours.” 

Julian could have smiled at the man’s sublime 
impertineace had not the change, written on his 
mother’s face and the thought of Leila, awakened 
such tender pain in his heart. 

He kept his hand clasped over his mother’s as 
he answered Eustace Vane 

“For yourself I am content to accept that 
statement as final and absolute; but with your 
daughter, happily, the matter stands, and will | 
stand, very differently,” 

Mr.: Bernadine. gave. a little starb. and drew 
her: hand-away from Jalian's ; his mind was so 
full of his love st this instant that he was un- 
conscious of this movement on his mother’s part, 
just as he was unconscious of the sudden thrill of 
hot, jealous fear that ran athwart her feelings of 
shame and angered pain in the realisation of her 
mistake and huwiliation, She sat, shading her 
face with her hand, waiting for .what, was. to 
come. 

Since the advent of Mustace Vane, and safter 
Leila’s departure, the fear and jealousy that had 
crowded Mrs. Bernadine’s heart against the girl 
had faded away perceptibly, She was awakened 
sharply once again to these old feelings, as she 
had listened to that answer of Julian’sand caught 
the ring of strong love and protection in the 
sound of his voice as he uttered Lieila’s name. 

It was an evil moment for the poor foolish 
woman, and touching as it did upon her weakest, 
her most vital parts it overcame her, 

She had a sudden loathing for the handsome, 
well-preserved adventurer, who, for one brief 
moment had almost-brought back to her the joy of 
youth she had lost so early ; she bad a loathing 
for berself in that she had been #0 easily deceived 
so easily won ; but stronger even than these was 
the jealous bate and anger that flamed oud again 
towards Leila 

She knew, without waiting for further words 
from Julian, that her worst feara’ had been 
realised, and that her boys’ whole allegiance | 
and undivided devotion was gone from her for 
ever—-even her sudden and unexpected mortifica- 
tion.and disappointment was swallowed up in that 
thought. 

Doubly bitter iudeed was the realisation of it 
now that she was fluag back omdalian, for the 
love, and care, and protection she had for one 
brief moment imagined would have been bestowed 





on her by another, and being so flang back found 


her place in her son's heart and thoughts and life 
usurped by another who, to add to misery of 
the matter, was none other than the child of 


this man who had go cleverly mocked her, and 
put her to shame, : 

She sat there growivg colder and colder, and 
more miserable as Julian went on speakin 

“ Tt is not the, moment, to mince s” he 
said, with e quiet firmuess that carried consider. 
able weight. with Vane ; “ had the cir. 
curnstances been ordinary, my attitude at this 
time would be very different ; but you yourself 
iby-your own actions past and present, have placed 
yourself in a position which denudes you of every 
courtesy, all consideration, - By your crue! 
desertion of Leila the other day, of I have 
been most fully and completely informed by Mr. 
Sylvester, you have cut yourself adrift from. the 
faintest right to-object or even fo icterest your. 
self. in any moyemeut she may make, in her life, 
She stands free of you absolutely, ‘slie neither 
desires nor will-be permitted to hold y further 
intercourse with you.” 
a ne Vane laughed a faint disagreeable 

ang ah Y, 

“My dear child was always very,ignorant of 
practical things, Sie Julian,” he said, with a sneer 
treading on the heels of the laughter, “and even 
iwith eo wise & person;as yourself for’ instructor, 
and geveral adviser she hos not seem. to realise, 
that there is sucha power as the law, ahd——” . 

“Tf Leila is igaorant of this power.I shall lose 
no time in patting it before ber,” Julian eaid and 


mow there wag a rush of Lot adger in his voice— 


he forgot his motlier’s share‘ of sorrow in this 
man's base doing—he remembered only the young 
creature he loved with all-his heart and-soul, and 
for whom he would have eacrificed even his life 


‘itself to give her the pesce, the protection, the 


love she needed so much, 

Ashe stood face to face with the, cruel cold 
hearted ecoundrel whose selfishness and basenese 
had so crushed and blighted Leila’s young life, 
Julian felt as though no words he could utter 
would be strong. enough to express the horror, 
the indignation, and. the disgust. such a man 
awakened in his thoughte. 

“If Leila is ignorant of the law and the full 
meaning of the law's power, assure yourself, 
Kastace Vane,” he said bitterly, sternly, passiov- 


j. ately, “assure yourself that ‘this ignorance will 


nob be shared by me nor by yourself. If you at- 
tempt, to advance. on single legal claim upon her 
and her future, I shall not hesitate to let the law 
fall upon you and so secure her from your influ- 
ence, You have an easy knack of escaping from 
most of your difficulties, but even, you may find 
such an escape hard whon the-exact details oi 
that supper: party at my cousin’s rooms, are made 


‘over to the police, together with some other little 


escapades which you may have forgotten, but 
which will be recalled to your memory in thesurest 
way if they are allowed to pass inte hands less 
tender and merciful than those of your pvor 
injured child.” 

Eustace Vane laughed again; but this time his 
lips were stiff and white with anger and with 
fear. 

“Words are ugly but they are harmless 
weapous Sir Julian,” he said, still with an attempt 
at lightness in his tone. “ Your threate might have 
more value were your position different, bud as 
the lover, the affianced lover I may presume of 
my daughter (for ib isnot customary for a man 
to ally himself so closely with the private interes:s 
of a young woman unless there is some strong tie 
between them), as the affianced lover, therefore 
of my daughter, I imagine you will be in a0 
hurry to. put this public shame, which exists only 
in your imagination, upon the father of your 
betrothed wife,” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” Julian Bernadine 
made answer, valuly and coldly, ,'' My betrothed 
wife stands apart from her father. in every sense 
of the word ; his shame and, baseness. have ve 
power to harm her. The world ,would .soon be 
able to discriminate between such @ father and 
such a daughter, Hence neither. wife,” 
Julian said the word with. tender, in his 
voice that made his mother’s chilled y 
heart wince, “ neither oly wife por myself 
‘hesitate to let the force of the law come to our 
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i] if we find ourselves persecuted, or in any way 
annoyed, by ove whum we have both decreed 
shall never have part or share in our life,” 

Tustace Vane’s white face flamed with hot 
colour at these words; the future loomed u 
pefore him in doleful fashion, This was an en 
with a vengeance to those roseate dreams which 
had come so..easily and gan to his brain and 
oivning mind lately. hatever had been his 
schemes ond desires, he-hadc never put thethought 
of Leilarutterly away. . She had always remained 
a small buteure haven of refuge when times 
should be bad and chance contrary, and since he 
had discovered Julian's love for the girl, it goes 
without-sayiog that Leily’s value ia thie respect 
had inereased considerably,. © 

Sebad-been surprise’ and hig vanity had been 
mortified-bythe way iv which Leila had shrunk 
from--him thet morning. They had met in Mrs, 









Sylvester's ence at Wilton Crosbie, It was 
inddad: gown “yery remarkable for him to 
realise. been such a willing 






id who had 






bled about it very cach, setoing 
down the reat eauée of LeHa's. changed tam ae: 00: 
Mrs, Sylvester's door. 

“She is one of those foolish, clinging natures 
that will never fail or change,” he had said to 
himself contemptuously, as he had pondered 
over Leila. “She is a second edition of her 
mother, only, thank Heaven, Leila is’ not quite 


wife hen only oe “hell a na brains, 

stand a kuave any day, birh Heaven preserve me 
from @ ary 8 or a = mo fool, omg an 
exaggerated ideas of filial duty, perhaps, but [ a 
least should find no fault with’ that--once she is 
away from the Sylvester influence she will revert 
to her old self, and I ahall have no repetition of 
these scenes.” 

The introduction of Julian in the matter, how- | 
ever, promised a very different state of affairs, 
and Eustace Vane realized for perhaps the first 
time io his life that he would have to stand 
utterly alone, dependent on hie own self and his 
own energies to provide him with those things 
without which life in his estimation was cer- 
tainly not worth living. . He was full of impotent 
rage against his fate, but his was strongest 
against Leila and, against J 
Bernadine shared in his ir. He did not con- 
sider that she had treated him quite fairly when 
she had not informed him of her d dence on 
her son, for all that he had per gor neither 
did he think any woman should allow herself ‘to 
be so ruled by one younger than herself, even 
though that someone was her only guardian and 
protector, ites) 

His vanity was much ruffled. He would ‘have 
liked to have said many @ivagréeable and spiteful 
things, but somehow he was not quite at his eave 
with Julian. There was an air of determination 
about the young man that was not encouraging 
either for the present moment or for the future. 

He considered it wiser therefore, to bow him- 
self away from Wilton Crosbie fora time at least, 
which feat he manuged to do as he always 
managed to do everythiog, gracefully and cvolly. 
To fact, there was far commotion and indig- 
nation and agitation in tht hearts of the two he* 
left behind, than he had ever experienced in the 
moat exciting and anxious moment ‘of his 
adventurous life, 

“ He talks big now, of course,” Eustace Vane 
said to himeelf when he found himself alone, 
“but things will be very different when once he is 
Leila’s husband, He will hesitate a good deal 
befvre he does anything to bring disgrace or 
exposure upon his wife's father, and if I have 
not made a very great mistake in my reading of 
Leila’s character, she will never be able to root 
up entirely the principles her mother her, 
uor forget the devotion she has hitherto lavished 
Upon meé, -E-ana beaten for the moment, but I 
can afford to be patient and wai my oppor- 
tunity |” : ee , 

The ease with, which Eustace Vane could sub- 


such a weak creature 2s Bertha-was ; bahar’ 2 te 
2% edad 


+ lammedsed in letti 
rive; hand love such a 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


As the door clased behind him and she found 
herself alone with her son, a sensation that was 
almost a akin to physical pain, took possession of 
Mrs. Bernadine, She sat with her head sup- 
ported by her hand, her face bent from Julian's 


A dia Sitie: Souda: the man’s Ii 
ro! om 0 man’s lips as 
Lei!a’s father disa ia . 
The sigh was for Leila, he knew so well how 
long the aaa and alr care would be 
required to nurse her gentle spirit back to resig- 
nation where her father waa concerned. “4 


He too, with Eustace Vane, felo that the girl's 
loyalty could never ul go's the story of her 
i to be aay ch he had gathered 

ime to tinté was too deeply written to be 





it her nothing but trouble and 


Suiaseil sitter, But Thal hat 1 mé 
Ly €8 ; 1 : TT pra t 

in hor see what ate ti ath 
votion as hers has beet, It 
would be’ cruel act in anyrother circumsteuces 
Could Eerew. grr agg of good, of feeling, 
‘of appreciation:in this umn, Lwould suffer every- 
thing rather thaw try totlientte bis child from 


him ; bates ic igt "Th -# little hope- 

jess .geeture with hid “then he awoke 

from his thoughts and: he had a task 

before hime 8h NY gh 

pk His epes hs mtOE tears in them’ ‘wey 
y¥ tested up ing so silent by 
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the writing. table)" ve sis: 
‘Hee went: close to her atid took hér in his 
arms, 

“ My deatest, my beloved mother, if you could 
know what it has cost me to give you eo much 
hurt; if I could have spared you it would have 
been a great happiness to me. I-beg you will 
forgive me, dearest!" 

Mrs. Bernadine drew herself from his tender 
hold and rose slowly. 

“ Trouble.avd I became acquainted at a very 
early date, Julian, before your life had hardly 
dawned ; there is, therefore, no aovelty to me ia 
the sensation!" She spoke very coldly and with 
® touch of dignity. 

*Juilan was hurt by her manner, 

He made no effort to follow her as she moved 
from the table across to the window; yet the 
tender compassion his heart always gave her was 
not lessened, rather did it rise greaterin this 


moment. 

“T know this only too. well, Gear mother,” he 
said, breaking the. silence ;.“ who is there who 
can know your darkened youth better than I do? 
As soon as comprehénsion came to me it brought 
me this grief. Yet, dearest, in all our troubles 
we have never been divided, our anxiety and pain 
only drew us closer , it did not eever us, 
Ig this last cloud to have a deeper effect than 
those that were so grey, 80 heavy in the past?” 

Mrs. Bernadine turned from the windew with 
a faint 5 

“There is no comparison between the past and 
the present,” she said, 

«Where is the difference, mother!” Julian 
paused a long time for her answer ;.then, with a 
little extra beat at his heart, he went on speaking. 
"You are thinking of my marriego, when you 
say that, are you not, mo ” 


His mother answered,— 
* Vex,” 5, coldly. 
Julian m nearer to her at this. 


“T do not follow you in your thought,” he 
said, in a low voice, “ My marriage, as you know, 
bas never occupied me very much ; in fact, up to 
@ few months ego, I could have almost: 
that I should be a bachelor all my life. But my 
fate bas changed in these. months, mother; the 
future, about which you have jeated.ao often and. 
ao long, is now about tobe realised, You see in 
this the shadow of a separation from me; you 
think that the advent of a wife in-my life will 
rob you of your son? I think quice differently.” 
He put out his hand and laid it on hers. “I see 
before me,” he eaid gently, almost reverentiy, 





mit to a blow so severe was not shared by Mrs, 
Bernadine, 


"a life of peace, of sweetest sympathy ; I pray 


fi 

f r . He was fully* 
resalvéd “nev te tft wean trout 
a devotion was so ttt wasted, Si 
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for a bond of deepest love to be kaib between 
ou, my mother, and Leila, my wile. I see no 
ppivess for us that you will not share? Answer 
me, dearezt mother, and tell me that you will 
meet our future ip this same spirit, and I shall 
be content!” 

Mrs, Bernadine turned her eyes from his eager, 
loving face; the burning fary of her jealousy 
was at white heab now. She drew away from 
him again. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to say by this 
time, I should imagine, how icuch I wish for 
your happiness now aud always, Julian! You 
ere right to taunt me with having earnestly 
desired your marri It haa been one of, my 
dearest ho dreams for jseveral years 

t; but,” she shrugged her shoulders, “ { had 
lived always in the desire of secing you win a 
Wife worthy of your love and my esteem ; the 
‘choice you——"’ 

Julian’s voice stern, passionate, broke in on her 
words abruptly. 

*Do- not touch on what you do nob kaow, 
mother. You have no knowledge of the purity, 
the beauty, the nobility of the child whom you 
judge ao harshly. You had every opportunity of 
studying her while she was under your roof, 
Instead of learning to know her sweetoess. abd 
her worth you shunned her with an aversion that 
was like a bodily hurt to her, Your coldness 
made the burden of her hard life still harder. 
You deliberately set yourself to find ill in Leila, 
just as you. were determined te find good in he: 
worthless father! You kuow me, mother, our 
, s together have taughd you my nature, 

ou: hoW T-abhor injustice aud meanness, 
judge therefore ii I am disposed to listen quietly 
to your harsh words about one, who iy to me the 
most exquisite, the most perfect woman it has 
been my lot to meet!” 

Mrs. Bernadine was white to the lips, and her 
tail form was tremblivg. 

" There is nothing more to be said between ue, 
Julian, You are your own master, you will do 
as you wish to do, You have your own strong 
views about people and things, you mustallow me 
to have mine also, [am sorry our opivion,ahout 
Miss Vane does not agreo; but I rejoice,es, your 
mother in the fact that you believe. you ~~ 
found a paragon of perfection far your wif 
Next to obtaining real happiness, you,. knew,” 
Mrs. Bernadine said, with a sncer, “ the great 
thing is to believa you, have obtained ,it,.;. With 
such faith as yours even 9 marriage with eo yode- 
sirable..o pergon as Vane, may -possibiy be 
successfial 1” 

There was dead silence in the room.atter 
thisapeech. The sharp rush of. anger. that pad 
roa through every word the mother,had uttered 
faded away into ® cold sick sensatian. ; 

Like all weak hasty natures,Mre, Bernadine lek, 
her anger go too far, and when ib was speat.there 
followed regret, remorse, and general misery, ;to 
herself. é 

So it was now with her, mAs 

Glanciug back ot Julian’s pale ead face she had 
a rush of remorse over her cruek reception of his 
news, 

She remecbered in « lightning fel all-the 
tender love this boy had lavished upon her, Sie 
was conscious that at thie very moment she ctoed 
by reason of her folly. and.vanity, far,-far lower 
than the girl whom she attacked co. rucrcilesaly. 
Her jealousy for Leila was not abated ; but her hove 
and pride in her son overcame it for the moment, 
She turned and stretched out her hands to him 
pleadingty. 

“Forgive me, Julian,” ehe said, brokenly, “4 
speak wrongly, I---Lam nob just or liad ;. but 
Iam not niyself to-day {” 

In an instant she was lying in-dulian’s arts, 
her head, pressed on his hearty: } 

“Itia liwho maustesk yourforgivenesd tay darling 
mother,” the son said gently: -“ Lougta to have 
had more thought.for you; this his: bee an'éx- 
acting, @ painful morning for you. “You? tgust 
promise me to’ rest, and t> und “fovget alk 
that might hurt, you. Thank » you are 
speréd a nearer knowledge of the euffering that 
would most surely have come to you eyour 
life become linked with that man. I i over and 
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“) DID NOT BXPECT YOU SO SOON,” LEILA SAID IN BER SHY WAY AS JULIAN SAT DOWN BESIDE HER, 


done with now, and I want you to promise me 
never to thick of it again if you can possibly 
prevent this!” 

Mrs, Bernadine made no reply in. words ; but 
Julian felt by the way she clung to him that the 
first bitterness had been soothed and dismissed 
by his loving comfort. 

He kissed her, and in a little while he had the 
pleasure of seeing her almost as she was usually. 
When he left again in the afternoon for Wave 
tone his mind was considerably eased on his 
mother’s account, aod he fell to picturing a future 
in which the two ‘he loved so much would thraw 
ut tendrils of love to one another. 

Ale had never doubted Leila in this respeot ; 
bup he had feared a little about his mother. 
Now, however, he said to himeelf that this fear 
might posa away, for now that the silence had 
been broken between them, and his mother had 
let some of the anger so natural to her tempera- 


ment bave its vent, the worat was over, and 
nothing but good would lie ahead. 
In this Julian Bernadine, as many a strong 


clever man before him has done in similar circum- 
stances, leceived by his own hopes. He 
judged his mother by his own nature, his own 
broad generous principles ; but he was wrong to 
de thie—for hie mother’s nature was not his, and 
she had within her the seeds for spreading 
trouble, even to those she loved best, 






* . * * * 


It wae agreed between Mrs. Sylvester and 
Julian that Leila should know nothing of her 
father’s latest achievement, 

“Your mother will say nothing, you may be 
very eure,’ Mrs, Sylvester observed as they eat 
talzing together for a few moments after Julian’s 
arrival, “and to speak of such a thing to Leila 


would be to raise up an everlasting barrier in | 


the pathway of any close sympathy between 
your mother and herself, Ido entreat you once 
again, Julian, for the hundredth time to keep 
that villain owt of your life, no matter what*it 
costs you 


| “Do not be afraid, dear friend—Leila is safe 
from him at last, I had to use some very plain 
words in stating my decision to him, and [ fancy 
for once in his life Mr. Vane was nonplussed, 
not to say alarmed!” 

“Use weapons as well as words if extri 
weight is necessary,” Mrs, Sylvester said in her 
strong brusque fashion, “ only by every means in 
| your power cut Leila off from any chance of seeing 
or hearing from her father, She has had a 
terrible lesson, poor child, but I sometimes fear 
that his power over her will never wholly die 
away—her heart is so tender, remember, and 
then she regards him as a legacy from her dead 
mother. However, you are strong enough to 
take care of her without any preaching from me, 
and there—run away |” laughed Margot’s mother. 

“You are not attending to me at all in a 
proper fashion. Your eyes are devouring that 
pretty figure down by the old boat, Yes, it is 
Leila, and you may gotoher. I have only just 
| seat her out there, she has been sitting here all 
the day working, and I thought she looked tired. 
Margot has taken Mr, Bernadine for a quiet 
drive. Ithink I shall havea nap, so you need 
not hurry back, Julian !” 

Julian had to smile at this, the very idea of 
| Mrs, Sylvester sleeping in the daytime was co 
| very impossible, 

He forgot all about her, and about everybody 
else, as he hurried out of the hotel and down the 
beach to the spot where the old boat stood. 
Leila had been gazing out over the sea radiant 
with the glory of the setting sun. 

She had been lost in dreams, but as the 
sound of his approach reached her she turned 
and looked round. There was a reflection of the 
sun’s radiance on her face and in her eyes as she 
saw him coming. 
| “I did not expect you so soon,” she said in the 
| little 4 way that was so pretty, so eloquent to 

him. He flung himself down beside her, and 
} took her hands in his, resting his lips upon their 
| fragile beauty with a sigh of absolute delight. 

"Has it seemed soon to you my sweet,” he 





asked, “to me it has been an eternity since I 
saw you yesterday. You got my letter, Leila. 
You were not hurt with me for having to leave 
you so abruptly /” 

“ Hurt with you!” Leila smiled ; she flushed, 
too, beneath the passionate warmth of his lips 
on her hands, “ You have fivished your business, 
Julian }” 

**'Yes, dear love.”’ 

“ Satisfactorily, I hope ¢’’ 

He bent his head, there was a ttle pang at 
bis heart as he remembered what this business 
would mean to her if ehe could kaow of it. 

Leila was silent av instant. 

“And your mother?” she said after that 
instant, her tone full of delicate eagerness — 

“You told her, Julian—she—she-———” 

Julian drew her face down to his and kissed 
her lips reverenily. 

“My mother will love you, Leila, She is 
making preparations to receive my wife at Wilton 
Crosbie in a month's time!” 

“A month, Oh! no Julian. 

“A month, Oh! yes, my Leila, my sweet 
love, do you think I could live a day more than 
a month without my wif!” ted 

And so it was settled, and ina month’s time 
Leila Vane had become the wife of Julian 
Bernadine, 


Fascien®? 


(To be continued. ) 








France is the only European country which 
has to-day fewer able-bodied men than it had 
thirty years ago, 

Tne looser the snow lies on the ground the 
greater its power to protect anything beneath 
from the effects ofexternal changes of temperature. 
Snow generally offers about four times as much 
resistance to such changes as a sheet of ice of the 
same thickness, When snow becomes closely 


packed it is less effective as a protection to plant 
life than when it lies loosely upon the surface. 
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“on My! MISS MARGERY, YOU DO LOOK NICE AND NO MisTaKs!” SAID MOLLY ADMIRINGLY. 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


AND go the days went by. 

Margery and her father together spent a very 
peaceful Christmas, and enjoyed themselves 
greatly in a quiet way. 

The pudding, Dr. Durham declared, was the 
best he had ever tasted ; and Margery herself, 
having hada hand in that year’s making, felt 
hugely gratified, of course, at this indirect praise. 

Every evening the doctor used to bring home 
with him some scrapof news or other for Margery, 
— the approaching festivity at Foxdale 
Castle, 

The decorators, for instance, were coming from 
Slingford—the wainecot partition between the 
two great drawing-rooms was to be removed in 
order to make the ball-room as spacious as possi- 
vle—or the Earl, so far as he was able, was him- 
self entering heart and soul iuto the arrange- 
ments for the gala-night, in his eagerness and 
anxiety that everything connected with the festi- 
val should go off well, 

His son, Lord Edenbridge, and Lady Anne, 
were naturally, of course, the rea! directors and 
*uperintendents, and nothing of the actual worry 
aad trouble of preparation for the event was ex- 
perieuced by the sick Earl himself, 

‘T met Mrs, Kildare to-day,” said Dr. Durham 
va > “driving into Slingford with 
Yolande,” 

“Did you, father ?” 

“Yes, Margery, They were going to consult 
the milliner for about the twentieth time, Mre. 
Kildare informed me in that purring, confiden- 
tial way of hers—you kaow. I expect the couple 
of them,” added the doctor with a twinkle in his 
bright gray eye, “will. be a sight to behold on 
next Tuesday night, Mother and daughter will 
be rivalling each other,” 

“T dare say,” agreed Marg ®miling a little 
at the possible P owas wes vw . 





“I hope that you are looking well after your- 
self, M , my dear,” went on her father 
kindly. “You women know best what you re- 
quire-—-Z cannot help you in the matter of 
choosing your finery. Still, you are entirely your 
own mistress, you know, my child, and are free 
to pick and choose and spend as you please 
recollect. I should like you to be smart, Mar- 
gery, for the Earl of Beaumanoir’s ball.” 

Margery rose then from her chair, and went 
over to her father’s; and, flinging her warm 
young arms around his neck, she pressed her 
cheek down lovingly against his dear, hard- 
worked brow. 

“You best, dearest, and always most generous 
of fathers,” said she, in arather smothered voice, 
for the tears at the moment were not far off— 
‘do not be uneasy on my account, I mean to be 
smart enough and do you credit, never fear! In 
fact,” added Margery, with a lively notion of the 
red eatin gown which was threatened from Bristol 
—‘' Tintend to eclipse and outshine even Aunt 
Susan herself !” 

- * * * 

The clocks were striking four as Margery Dur- 
ham leit the house, and set out on her walk to 
meet Aunt Susan, who on this afternoon, to-day 
being the 5th, was returning home to Foxdale 
after an absence of more than three months. 

The stable-boy with the spring-cart, who was 
gone for the luggage, had started some ten 
minutes before, he having to go all round by the 
road, which was@ good three miles at least. At 
half-past four the coach was due at the cross- 
roads—Caxton Cross, 

The aky was dull and low, the hills were veiled 
in mist ; there was just a suspicion of thaw in 
the air, though the ground was atill frozen hard, 

The morning rime in patches still clupg to the 
lifeless hedges; the gaunt black trees by the 
wayside were as voiceless and silent as ghosts. 

All the world looked gray and chill this after- 
noon, leaden-eyed and forlorn. <A Revelstoke 
old woman ahead of Margery, & brisk old person 
in a dark quilted bonnet and a scarlet cloak, was 


| quite a welcome bit of colour in the mouotonous 
| winter landscape. 

Yet withal, somehow the heart of Margery 
Durham was feeling almost gay once more, and 
she etepped along cheerfully. 

Her thoughts indeed were pleasant ones, for 
they were of the morrow. 

Presently, along the frozen meadow-path, she 
beheld someone —a man's figure— advancing 
quickly towards her ; and then she felt thankful 
all at once that she was wearivg her Shetland 
veil, and that her hands were safe hidden in her 
large sable muff, 

Viscount Edenbridge, having vaulted an inter- 
vening stile, came more leisurely towards Mav- 
gery Durham along the narrow meadow way, 

“ Yes, I am somewhat ofa stranger, I suppose,” 
she heard herself saying mechanically in a minute 
or two, “ as indeed you are yourself, Lord Eden- 
bridge. Our lives,” she stumbled on, all further 
commonplaces failing her, and trying hard to 
appear at ease, “lie, or seem to lie, so widely 
apart now that—that itis only natura!, of course, 
that we should grow, in a manner, to be as 
strangers to each other. Things have so changed, 
you know,” she ended vaguely, and not without 
a note of unconscious pathos, 

“Changed! Yes, of course,” he 
deliberately. 

Margery Durham looked up at him then 
swiftly. 

How manly, how pleasant he was to see, she 
wae thinking, half insensibly, as he stood there 
before her in his rough winter coat and slouched 
cloth shooting hat, a kuot of crimson necktie just 
showing at his throat. 

And then somehow the description which is 
given us of King Saul, in the Firat Book of Samuel, 
flashed across the mind of Margery, and she found 
hereel/i comparing mentally that ‘“‘ choice young 
man” with Lyulph, Lord Edenbridge, to Lyulph 
Lord Edenbridge’s decided advantage. 

After all, no matter what the plain and homely 
ones of the earth may preach to the contrary 
manly beauty in a man is a distinction every whit 


echoed, 
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loveliness in a woman. 
In sober reality, it is all 
about good looks being o 


complete nonsense 
nly “skin deep.’ 


Beauty, absolute beauty, where ver found, is one | 
gifts, and should | one 


of Heaven's richest and rarest 
be value od accordingly. 

It is all-conquering, indeed, in this world, 
like money itsel'—carrying all things before 
it 


Are we nob taught to believé, in earliest child- | 
hood even, that Heaven and its angels themselves 
are beautiful } 

‘* Yes—changed—~of course,” 
bridge agua, slowly. 

But he was smiling as he spoke, his own rare, 
sweet smile, and looking calinly down at Margery 
with 9 sort of tender gravity in those beautiful 

ender eyes of his. 

“We nhall soon become accustomed to the 
fact, I have no doubt,” she rejoined at random, 
with « lictle nervous laugh. 

“Weill, do you kuow, f was just that moment 
" vadering whether it would take usa long while 
to do so, or athefwise,” said he, quite soberly, 

After all if ia impossible to tell,” cried Mar- 
gery hastily, “We will leave it to'time. And 
now I must wish you good-bye, Lord Edenbridge. 
Aunt Susan is coming back to us to-day, and I 
am just on my way t6 meet the coach. Once 
more goodl——” 

“One moment, Miss Durham,” Lord Eden- 
bridge ‘shopped her coolly ; “T fancy you have 
plenty of time ¥ Pray pardon me,” he ¢on- 
tinued, ag ghe azgaitt atood still there before him, 
her eyes gast down shyly, ber hands odes 
tightly bat tremulously within her muff, “if I 
am about bo ask you what I fear you may con- 
sider a very impertinent question t” 

*T—I cannot imagine that ib is possible,” 
faltered Margery, very low. 

“Thank you. Well, I want you to be good 

nough to tell me now, beforehand, the colour or 
colours you intend to wear at our ball to-morrow 
uight—the colour of your gown, I mean, you 
know ¢” 

Margery laughed naturally and brightly and 
easily enough now 

There was something in that serious, 
hesitating tone of his which pleased her, and 
exhilarated her strangely, 

“I do not know that I 6ught to gratify your 
curiosity, Lord Edenbridge,” she said. “ Why 
shou! if pe ’ 

“Why, pray, should you not ?” 

“Oh, very well, then, if you must and will 
know,” she answered lightly, and with a fouch of 
spontaneous wischief—“‘it is bright yellow, 
trimmed with poppy-red.” 

“Not” aghast. ‘ You are jesting, surely }” 

“ At allevents, that is as near as [ shall tell 
you now. If I were to describe to you my 
dress minutely, you would fail to be struck 
with its perfect taste and simplicity to-morrow 
night; and that would be a pity, I think, Lord 
Edenbridge. Do you not remember what quaint 
old Bunyan says somewhere—‘ There is a desire 
ia women 60 go neat and fine?’ If there is not 
mifch to-be ssid on the score of the neatness of 
iy choice, at any rate—os you will see—I mean 

> ‘go fine.” T really must be moving, Lord 
Hdenbridge ; so again good- 4 

He lifted his cloth hat wit 

tizaical smile. 

“ Bright-yellow and poppy- -red. Well, I must 
eay that it sounds rather appalling—but ‘be sure 
that I shall not forget. Good-bye, Miss Durham. 
I meant to say au revoir.’ 

Then they patted and Margery went on her 
way rejoicing. 

It does not take @ great deal sometimes to 
iaake a dull day bright—a glance, a emile, nay, a 
mere inflection even in a well-loved voice is 

sufficient to bring about the change, and to set 
the sun a-ehining in the grayness overhead. 

When’ Margery arrived at Caxton Cross, the 
cuach was just in sight, lumbering along heavily 

through the falling gloom. 

The spring- pots was already in waiting by the 
patch of wayside greeu, whereon stood the 
rickety hand-post, with its three crazy weather- 
beaten arms outetretched for the benefit of 


said Lord Eden- 


a puzzled, perhaps 
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as much to be desired and admired as is womanly | tramps and respectable travellers alike ; whiist 


Ned the statle-boy was Mapping his arms and 
pufilag out hie cheeks in his lusty efforts to keep 
himself warm. 

Up theo ratiled the good old coach-and-four— 
of the last of its ancieut race—the harness 
| jingling musically, the horn blowing loud and 
clear, and the outside passengers muffled to their 
ears aad noses in their furs, friezes, and thick 
travelling plaids. 

There was Aunt Susan’s round, blooming face 
at the window, looking out to,zee whether Mar- 

gery bad come to meet her. 

The coach pulled up, and eutshe got, sa a 
hearty word or. two.of farewall a ‘si 
she had gaade on the homeward Segoe’ 

The next moment the stirging, cabal 
was sounded again, and on trumdied the 
old-fashioned caravan, with ite snorting, steam- 
ing team, to deposit the remainder of its 
load at the door of. the ied Lion” in 
ford. m 

“Margery, my darling” Aunt Susan cried 
effusively, precipitating bemaelf so affectionately: 
upon her niece that she vergi nearly ed Sates eee 


See 


{}-you'll see, my d ; though 


“Your what, did you say, Aunt Susan?” 
questioned Margery, with shocked emphasis. 

* My crinoline, dear,” she replied, with obvious 
self-satisfaction. “I as well tell you at 
once that they are new, and are con- 
sidered very modish in the highest circles. They 
are all the rage in ae 
them, [ assure you, ..’ js gree and 
pork-pie hats, give 
they look lovely 
gery! 
large—this is only a qoderate onex-but Lam not 

so sure about that yet, myself. Spill, I dare say 
when I get more accustomed to the new fashion, 
‘I may be tempted to run in an extra hoop or 
two. Everybody hare will appear with one soon, 
I do hope, " 
uy “thas mine i the 







added Aunt ai 
first here ia F. 
ecaey Gener owas sure ib was. 
"Oh, Aunt a said, in Bheeg 99. asi 
utter di ing to 'be sure |, How. 
you pon we bony fl the--the age.to » 
pubio an to-.come + 5 in passes 
—it does. thi i 








Margery —then and there hg:the hand macht 
to the amusement, doubtless} eof aerniong ishing 

outside passengers, whose 
if their noses were-—" Oh, 
am so glad to sem! you s i dé 
think that you are loeking sebonay, no, 


so bonny, dear, as 80 migh 
glad to get back to: dear’ ale{: How’ 
your father! How is Mr. P How's overs 


body? And what wou 
been happening with you, a : 
saw you ali!” @ NI 

And she kissed and bu thew titeee Mar 
again, talking all the wi until the hier 
of Aunt Susan was beetroot colour, and her new 
smart bonnet all awry. 

The grinning boy had got her trunks and bag 
up into the cart by this time, and was driving 
slowly off with them. 

Aunt Sucan herself, soma cotld see, was 
looking about for the ype yeraae 3 80 the girl 
éxplained frankly that she thought it was too 
cold for driving in.an open vehicle, aud that she 
had fancied Aunt Susan would epjoy the walk 
home through the hard frosty meadows alter her 
long cramped ride from Bristol, 

Aunt Susan, however, looked rather heaclertaiee 
for a moment, 

“Weill, I donot know so much about that, 
my dea,” observed she; “‘ for I never was over- 
fond of Shanke’s mare at any time. Plague 
take that old coach, I say ; I shall be as stiff asa 
crutch to-morrow—you’ll see,” 

But as Aunt Susan was never the one to make 
the worst of a bad job, she bravely set her flushed 
face homeward, end stepped out resolutely with 
Margery. 

" Lexs were in fashion before wheels, after’ all, 
weren’t they, my dear!” she said, and laughed 
in the old, blithe, good-tempered way. 

The instant Aunt Susan alighted. from the 
coach step, Margery had discovered that there was 
something very singular, something very much 
amiss indeed, in the appearance of her amiable 
relative—something which certainly was not so 
conspicuously startling in outline before she went 
away. 

What on earth could it be? 

She seemed to have increased strangely in 
consour—to have grown bigger, more portly, to 
have filled out everywhere, in fact, in the most 
astonishing maoner | 

Indeed, she required s0 much space all to her- 
self on the pathway that Margery somehow was 
unable to get conveniently anywhere near her. 

So, much bewildered at the remarkable trane- 
formation, her niece drapped a pace or two 
behind, and viewed Aunt Susan deliberately from 
thé rear, 

Goodness gracious, what a figure! 
ludicrous figure to be sure | 

“ You are admiring my criaoline, Margery, I 

—s 1” said Aunt Susan, with conscious pride, 

he gave the frightful thing in question o 
Pa of sudden twist or swivg, by way of display- 
ing its elegance to superior advantage, 


What a 












heasioa thigk it is 4 
never saw in my i 
oud it is tik en ‘ 
} ein & at age a ¥ 





pared. 

5 Margery,” she said at i a tts 

a conse poenly, Sa 
Leja It must be sheer sos my d a 

a, Very soon, de: 8 
‘ you mad at one Ber cvith 
) twide big aone as this, mark You 
should only see the ladies in the wl! 


—ladies of the highest fashion! If my 
perl rn you, , Margery, theipa would 


yew her place by the side of her 
aunt, the frightful invisible contrivance which 
erratic Fashion had christened a crinoline baug- 
ing airily and familiarly every now and then 
agaiost the girl's own straight aud modest-look- 
ing skirt. 

** F take to one of those things, do you say” 
Margery made answer with quiet disdain— 
“never, believe me, dear Aunt Suran | Pith 

“* Never’ is a long word, child,” returned her 
aunt, in a distinctly injured.voice ; and it was 
not uatil thea bed hed entered the last meadow of all 
that they to.each other again. 

Somehow Pa that valgar th from Bristol "— 
as Margery mentally classified it—or wherever it 
had o y sprung from, seemed to have 
damped her spirits entirely, to have‘destrayed all 
harmony between them ; for plainly Aunt Susan 
herself was . more than ‘wounded hn 
her young niece's out-spoken criticism and de 
plogable lack of taste, 

“Alas, how easily ‘lag go wrong ” 


ne 


CHAPTER. XXIII. 


Bur long before they reached home the little 
cloud bet ween them was gone. 

It was impossible for anyone to remain angry 
with Aunt Susan beyond the space of a few 
minutes or 80. 

And soon, therefore, she and her niece Ma' 
were chatting bs ypc amicably of divera things 
of local interest and, mutual concern—-of the 
maids and the house, of the Kildares and Sir 
George Stoke, of the Barl and Lady Aane and 

the finding of the Castle heir. 

"Yes, I always felt certain that there was 
something behind that young man,” remarked 
Aunt Susan, in characteristic phrases—" some- 
noe 6 ne mysterious and out of the common 

and I really was nob so very y, of 
etc op bin’ lester arrived, Margery, 
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hig turning up in this fashion—-like a tramp card 
in Foxdale. 

@ And I suppose the next move,” added Aunt 
Susan, “ will be for his people to find him a suit- 
able wif, A young man in bis position, I'm 
thinkfog, and with his prospects, ought to marry 
and settle down directly, : 

“They should look about for. an heiress, for 
bin—a rich youpg woman who would like to 
be called ‘my lady,’ and some day a Countess. 

I am afraid, Margery ”’—speculatively-— 
wtb particular class of young woman is not to 
be found in the Foxdale neighbourhood. She 
hails, 03 a rule, from America. 

To all of which homely and well-inteationed 
obgervations Margery Durham answered never a 


word, 

And the darkness fell, and the skeleton, wintry- 
looking trees began to stir sud.creak irithe chill 
evening breeze, and the last low streak of pallid 
day died out of the western sky. 

So leaving the night and its shadows outside, 
they entered the doctor's house, 

* * * » . 

It was the evening of tha ball at Foxdale 
Castle ; the tall old eight-day clock. in Dr, Dur- 
hati’s hal! had just struck nive, 

Margery stood before the pier-glass in her warm 
rogm, putting carefully the finishing touches to 
her toilette for this grand event, 

Yolly, the housemaid, who had been assisting 
her young mistress, was standing now in the 
batkground and feasting her wide eyes upon 
Margery’s magnificence, which seemed to have 
taken away her breath. 

ce or twice had murmured Molly,— 

“Law, what a sweet-pretty gownd!” And 
then afterwards, very solemnly, — 

“Oh my! Miss Maxgery, you do look nice and 
no mistake!” finally subsiding into a condition 
of speechlees, staring admiration out of which it 
waa difficult to rouse her, 

Margery had selected for her dreas a rich 
cregm-tinted silk that looked almost primrose, 
the very handsomeat of its kind she could pur- 
chew io Slingford, aud as stiff as the proverbial 


Ab ber breast, amidst snowy ruffs of goseamer 
‘ace, and in the shining coroual of her soft dark 
hair, neatled the flowers that Margery loved best 
—blood-red rosea with chocolate hearts, with a 
delioste spray or two.of their sombre leaves, 

She wore no ornaments,.save upon her left 
arma band of plain gold—a bracelet which had 
bee, her dear indulgent. father’s recent gift to 
her on the morning of New Yoar’s Day. 

‘Then che took up something from the dressing- 

able more precious in her sight by far than any 
sample however rare; and, under pretext of 
nhaling ite exquisite fragrance, kissed it softly 
ogain and again, 

It was only her bouquet---her beautiful bouquet 
of gream and crimson rosea, which a groom had 
brought over to Mies Durham late in: the after- 
noon from Moxdale Castle, with the card and 
arenente of hie master, Viscount Eden- 

riage. 

Presently a distant rumbling that grew louder 

sud more hollow on the frosty road as the sound 
travelled nearer and nearer, broke the silerice of 
‘hs culd, black, starry night. 
, Moily the maid, ber young soistress’s white 
cloak in her hand, forgetting momentarily her 
mannera, rushed to the window and pulled aside 
the blind in order to peer down into the de-k 
road. beneath, 

“Tiga carriage-—'tis.a carriage, Miss Margery, 
and the lamps o’ both sides are lighted, and [ 
just caught sight of the, ladies inside, all, in 
white,” eried the poor dameel, breathless and 
eager ; adding dolefully, as the carriage rolled 
hes, vily p2sb on its way to the Castle; “Oh, law, 
Mise Margery, I wish.Friday night was come—I 
do, with all my heart ; for it seems such a cruel 
long time for ug to wait!” 

.. Friday.was the date fixed for the servants’ 
dange @t the Castle, and all Dr. Durham's hand- 
mawWens had beeu duly bidden thereunto. 

. Melly, however, .was by.no meuns.the only 
‘mpations one—bouncing Betty, the cook being 
pad whit.as bad ;, though who sbould say what 
sekey or yeoman's gon might be found on that 





éventful night sufficiently courageous to embrace 
those ample charms of here ? 

“Try not ‘to think about it, Molly,” advised 
her young mistress light-heartedly ; “the time 
will arrive all the more quickly then.” 

Poor Molly merely sighed, and wrapped the 


soft white furry cloak around the shoulders of | 


the doctor’s daughter, 

So, all in her glistening bravery, Margery made 
her way to Aunt Susan’s apartment, to see what 
was going on there, 

Dr, Durham himself was already waiting down- 
stairs, Margery had heard him descend ten 
minutes or so before. 

When she entered her Aunt Susan’s room that 
lady was just ready. 

Sally the parlour-maid, who had been render- 
ing there services of a kind similar to those of 
Mally io Miss*Durham’s chamber, was. at the 
moment in the act of arranging and pinning on 
the towering headgear, 

GWaspeakably gorgeous was Aunt Susan in her 
Bristol crimson-satin gown, with a gloss, a shim- 
mer upon it that simply made one blink again. 

And, ob! her. fashionable, new hoops—the 
balloon-like crinolivme--the spectacle made Mar- 
geryilll ~ * 

Nearly everything she possessed in the way of 
trinkets had Aunt Susan managed to place about 
her perso; and her head-dress—a terrible com- 
bination of black-berries, vine-leaves, and dangling 
tendrils that never were still for three seconds 
together—was a sight to behold and to re- 
member. 

But sighing over the disaster would not mend 
it; and so Margery said a3 cheerfully as she 
could,-— 

“Are you quite ready now, dear Aunt 
Susan t” 

Then Aunt Susan turned and faced her niece 
Margery, at the same time smiling broadly and 
contentedly, 

Fine feathers,” cried she “make fixe birds | 
Nevertheless, | must admit, Margery, dear,” she 
added heartily, “that you look charming—posi- 
tively charming, my dear child. Indeed I way 
honestly tell you that I never saw you look better 
in my life, it is the truth.” 

Therefore it was, but seemly on Margery’s part 
to say something pretty in return. 

She repaid the compliment expected of her as 
gracefully asshe could; but it was hard to get 
out, a8 it were, and stuck ia her throat. 

** Yes,” said Aunt Susan, with a perfectly self- 
satisfied air, “I am all very well, I believe, And 


these elegant fashionable new hoops, you must 


concede, after all, my dear-—— 

“Come, come dear aunt,” Margery interposed 
hastily, “do not let us be late. My father went 
down @ quarter of an hour nd hark at the 
carriages, Aunt Susan | should think. our 
own must be waiting by this time; should not 
you!” 

So Aunt Susan caught. up, her smelling-bottle, 
her perfumed lace-haudkerchief, and her big 


| crimson fan, and they sailed downstairs together. 


Dr. Durham stood on the dining-room hearth- 
rug, his back to the fire, a tumbler of grog in 
his hand, 

He looked quite the fine gentleman, Margery 
told him fondly, with his spotless shirt-front and 
the cambric frills upon it standing out so crisp 
and white, 

And she knew from the pleased, proud way in 
which he had glanced at her on her entrance that 
her “ tine feathera,” in his eyes, were by n0 means 
a disappoiating plumage, 

“Yes, the fy is at the door,” he said, “ and the 
man himself impatient; so if Margery and you 
are ready, Susan,” added Dr. Durham, “ the 
sooner we make a start the better. Vehicles are 
ata. premium to-night; even ours, I believe, is 
engaged eome three or four times over. And as 
likely as not, the fellow is half-drunk.” 

“Bless us! Chope to goodyees not, John!” 
ejaculated Aunt Susan, making short work of the 
hot port-negus which Dr. Durham had recom. 
mended alike to her and to Margery aa a preser- 
vative against the biting. night air. , ‘A pretty 
pickle indeed should we find ourselves in if the 
raseal thought preper to pitch us all iato Jack- 
eon’s horse-pond. That, Johu, would be high 








jinks witha vengeance |” laughed Aunt Susen, 
wagging her bedigened head, 

The three maids were lingering in the hall to 
see the family start—atout Betty near the stair- 
case, Sally half-conceaied by the clook, and poor 
envious Molly sighing loudly on the top of the 
ateps as the fly-door was shut witha bang, and 
the company were trundled off into the darkness 
along the Slingford road. 

The great house on the dark-wooded_ hill, 
Margery saw, when at last they got to it—for 
there were many carriages besides Dr. Durbam’s 
travelling on the road thither—was one blaze of 
illumination ; allthe many windows indeed were 
dazzling to behold, framed as they were in the 
froaty night gloom, 

Above the sound of light laughing voices and the 
rustling of silkea skirts, abuve the hoarse tones 
of the coachmen and the ceaseless roar of carriage 
wheels, there floated outward to the arriving 
guests the sweed strains of the band, in music 
the like of which Margery Durbam herself had 
vever heard before, 

The Doctor and his women-folk went in with 
& crowd, and found themselves in the great 
hall. 

Yet could this in truth be Foxdale Castle? 
The Foxdale Castle that Margery Durham knew 

Where were the dark familiar shadows—the sad 
subdued atmosphere-—the heavy silence that was 
wont to oppress the soul—the haunting sense of 
vanished hope and joy ? 

Whither were they flown ? 

Now-—on this most memorable gala night— 


** The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on thw old oak wail; ™ 


and banners, garlands, and a thousand lights had 
dislodged, had superseded all things of gloom and 
sadness and the silent ghosts of years, 

Everywhere, in letters of silver framed in dark 
leaves of shining evergreen, the bright word 
“ Welcome” greeted the sight; whilst, faciag 
the great hall door, high upon the oaken panels 
above the lofty hearth-place, the head servants 
amongst them had fashioned the gorgeous in- 
scription— 


“ Long live his Lordshtp t” 


The old lord orthe young one, the smart company 
regarding it, wondered which? Then passed on 
the next moment, the question perhs.ps forgotten. 

As one in a dream, Margery followed her father 
and Aunt Susan through rooms that, under 
their new and holiday aspect, seemed perfeotly 
strange to her in every way, until they came to 
the glittering ball-room. , 

Already were many guests assembled therein, 
and moat of them were dancing; for the Durham 
party were rather late, it seemed—though there 
were others, in arriving, even later than them- 
selves, , 

Close to the principal.door in the ball-room 
stood the invalid Earl of Beaumanoir himself, 
leaning feebly upon the strong arm of his tall 
son, Edenbridge, and receiving everybody thus 
as they arrived on the scene at the Castle. 

And there too, near the huge doorway, was the 
Earl's own invalid-chair, sc that when Lord 
Beaumanoir felt fatigued in the least he might 
sit there and rest awhile ; Edenbridge, his son, 
then standing by him alone to do the honours of 
his father’s house, 

Lady Anne herself-—-who had just quitted the 
vicinity of her brother and nephew--gowned 
to-night in brocade’of moonlight gray aud lace 
worth a king's ransom, met the Durhams as they 
were threading their way dowti the fast-filling 
room. 

Lady Anne was very busy, fiitting here, there, 
and everywhere; but she had a word or two 
for the doctor and his family, of course. 

“You are come af last, then!” exclaimed 
she, with a bright little smile, ‘The opening 
dance is over,” ; 

Then her attention was claimed by fresh 
arrivals ; and so, having presented each one of 
the ‘three with a gilded and perfumed card, 
she hastened away, laughing. merrily at the 
expression of droll perplexity visible on the 
coutitenance of Dr, Durham. 
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“For me, Margery—thie?” queried he, twist | 
ing the dainty toy with its infinitesimal eky- 
blue pencil round and round by its slender 
silver-cord and tassela—“‘for me, who gave up 
this sort of thing five-and-twenty years ago ! 
Well, well, what is the world coming to, I 
wonder? Why, bless my heart alive, I could 
nob dance a step now if I were to try—to save 
my life!” 

Margery told her father flatly that she did 
not believe a word of it. 

“* Oh, well,” Aunt Susan chimed in, heartily, 
“ there is no fool like au old fool, as rude people 
say. Soi mean to have a dance, trust me, if I 
only get the opportunity ; although, I suppose, 
by rights, my dancing days should be over too, 
John. However—--” 





omewhere, 


reunion between two euch old cronies should be 
characteristically genial and marked with re- 
ciprocal warmth, 

Happy-go-lucky Anot Susan! completely 
oblivious of the duties of a chaperon, she, at 
all events, would enjoy the ball | 

Dr. Durham was in close converse with a 
gentlexian from Slingford ; so Margery, feeling 
somewhat stranded, seated herself upon an 
ottoman in the roomy embrasure of a window, 
and began to look leisurely around her, 

A fountain was playing at her elbow, the water 
splashing with « silvery sound into a merble 
basin half hidden in moas, 

Flowers and ferns of rareet growth enchanted | 
ihe eye whithersoever it turned, 

Graceful statues upon lofty pedestals, their | 
lifeless brows decked with coronals of living 
flowers, stood out white and cold and still against 
the shadowy gleaming background of the dark 
oak walls, 

Here and there a mirror flashed, shone out 
from its emboweriug palms and blossome like 
some limpid pool deep in the heart of a forest 
glen ; whilst the splendid floor of that spacious 
ball-room, slippery, smooth, treacherous as ice 
itself, reflected topsy-turvy within ite polished 
surface the “humar forms divine " which moved 
upon it. 

And etill the Castle guests kept coming— 
coming—coming ; homely Mrs. Johnson elbowing 
haughty Lady Oldshire; the homely Misses 
Jobnson, elbowing and jostling Lady Oldshire’s 
haughty daughters. 

Aud still the pale, patrician-looking Earl, there 
upon the arm of his tall handsome son, kept 
murmuring his brief yet courteous salutations to 
the smirking, endless procession from the hal). 

Scrape, scrape, scrape—boom, boom, boom 
went the music ; and Margery longed: to be up 
and away with the rest to joia in the dance now 
starting. 

Her heart began to sink within her. 

Was no one there going to ask her to dance 
after all 4 

Rescne and opportunity, however, were nearer 
at hand than she imagined—were approaching 
her from a very unexpected quarter. 

An awkward-looking, well-remembered figure 
was lounging slowly over to Margery Durham. 

She hailed its appearance, in that moment, 

vith unfeigned astonishment and pleasure, 


(7 be continued.) 











Tat bones of all dying birds are hollow and 
filled with air, thus combining the greatest 
strength with the greatest possible lightness, 

\ PHySiciaN asserts that fat people endure 
most kinds of illness much better than thin 
people, because they have an extra amount of 
uutriment stored away in their tissues to support 
thera during the ordeal. Moreover, there are 
many other cousolations for persons of abundant 
girth. They are generally optimists by nature, 
genial and cheerful companions, whore society is 
universally preferred to that of people with 


ure of Sir Rupert’s guests, nor to tell how Mr. 


home in the cool moonlight in dead silence, the 
two 
alert, upright, staring out into the bright, white 
night with wide unsecing eyes, and a face expres- 


| ence of the host, nor how a certain young lady 

{t was at this juncture that the Rev, Timothy | bore the recollection of his parting whispers in 
Price caught sight of his friend, Aunt Susan ; | her ear, his fond pressure on her hand all the 
and in the next minute Le had carried her off | blissful way home between those high glistening 
| dewy hedges fragrant with wild roses and honey- 

The pair had seen nothing of each other for | suckle. Was she awake or dreaming? Wasever 
more than three months—no wonder then that a | avy girl in the whole wide world so happy or 


| told before I sleep to-night.” 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THERE is no occasion to linger over the depart- 


Despard, Mrs. Despard, and Mise Despard drove 


former more than half asleep, the latter 


sive of the grimmest resolution, 
To tell of how a certain pony-carriage was care- 
fully deepatched under the personal euperintend- 


so bleseed ? 

That night Mrs, Despard received a visit from 
her eldest daughter—a secret visit, in the eanc- 
tity of her dressing-room. 

She was amazed to see her eldest born walk 
into the room in a flowing dressing-gown, her 
sparse fringe in curl-papers, and her face expres- 
sive of some solemn intelligence at the unusual 
hour of two o'clock a.m, 

“ Mother,” she said, sitting down on the end 
of a sofa resting her hands on her knees, and 
gazing at her parent, who, in a wide-frilled 
night-cap, bore a strong resemblance to the wolf 
in “Red Riding Hood.” “1 have something 
important to tell you--something you tausb be 


“ Goodness gracious, Blanche!” exclaimed 
her mother, excitedly, pushing back her chair 
and rising. “ You oo mean to tell me that 
Rupert has proposed f”’ 

“Not for me,” returned her daughter, in a 
voice that was almost sepulchral in its tone of 
tragic solemnity, “Not for me, but for Miss 
Brown.” 

‘* Heavens above |” cried her mother, invoking 
the ceiling with startling emphasis.. ‘ You 
are out of your senses! It is impossible! 
Rupert is not such an idiot. He might amuse 
himself with her. He might make a fool of 
himeelf! But no! he would never marry 
her,” 

“ You forget that Rupert never amuses himself 
in the way you mean, mother,” returned her 
daughter drily, ‘And I suppose I may trust 
the evidence of my own ears and eyes. I was 
going into the gallery to look for a glove I had 
dropped, and I saw, and heard, quite enough.” 

" What did you see?” demanded her ineredu- 
lous parent. 

“TL saw him kiss her. I heard him ack her to 
be his wife, It is needless to remark that what 
I teli you is strictly—strictly private.” 

‘And she?” demanded Mrs, Despard, in a 
choked voice, 

“Oh, she. Need you ask. She jumped at 
him, of course.” 

"So much for your father’s pig-headedness,”’ 
cried Mrs, Despard, almost in tears. “He sould 
keep that abomioable girl. I knew she would 
work some terrible mischief. I knew it. Your 
father is an old fool declaring that she was 
doing euch wonders: with Loo-Loo and Katie. 
Pretty wonders.” 

" And I heard him telling twenty people this 
evening she was a treasure. See how my hands 
are tied,” holding out her bony members, plain- 
tively. 

“What can I door say? How can I dismiss 
her, when she hears she is so clever, 60 modest, so 
good-tempered ? What can I do?” 

“IT know what you can do, mother. I think 
I have an idea. If we could only get her out of 
the house, and if we could only open Rupert’s 
eyes we would be doing our duty, would we 
not?” 

"Certainly, my child,” responded her mother, 
piously, 

“ Well, [ have long suspected that there was 


| looks and bitter speeches now. 


rising and oy one slippered foot on the 
fender, ‘and now I know it.” 
“You don’t mean to say so!” cried her 
meres, but I do I beard her telling Ru 
“Yes, but ‘ ing Rupert 
that she could not marry him, nor be publicly 
en, to bica till December.” 
‘Well, even that is a comfort !” ejaculated 
his aunt. 
‘* She said she is nob what she seems.” 
“That I'll be bound, the hypocritical hussy |” 
interrupted Mra, Despard, with cordial assent. 
‘She said she was in some one’s power—zome 
man’s,” 
“Ab!” exclaimed the old lady with a sigh of 
relief, 
“ And that she would not be free till he came 
home, She said, ‘ You are nob only marrying a 
pauper and a nobody——” 

“She never said a truer word!” interrupted 
Mrs. D., impressively. 


“*But you are marrying a girl with a 
seeret,’”” 
‘Ab, hal A secret, indeed! Weil, she 


won't have it to herself long with you on the 
trail, Blanche,” said her mother, with a look of 
maternal complacency. “I never knew such a 
girl as you are for getting to the bottom of other 
peoples’ affairs. You are o regular detective in 
petticoats—a female Fouché.” 

‘Yes, mamma, I think I have a little talent 
that way. I can put two and two together as 
well as most people,” she replied, accepting the 
compliment with a little nod of acknowledgment, 

Then, breaking into a sudden glow of indigna- 
tion, — , 

“Could you have believed it of Rupert? Of 
all people would you ever have thought he would 
have been such a fool? And he is fond of her— 
very fond of her,” she added with an accent of 
intense bitterness. “ Oh ”—taking up her candle 
and sweeping towards the door—" it is enough to 
drive one mad.” 

Meanwhile Helen was pacing her room in a 
state of divinest beatitude, had removed 
her dress-—so objectionable in her aunt’s eyes |— 
and with her lovely golden brown hair 
loosely over her shoulders, just the same as when 
we first saw her in the little cabin on board the 
Carnatic she was walking up aod down the room 
trying to realize her new-found happiness. 

Of what account were Mrs. Despard’s black 
A new, an un- 
known agitation possesses her. 

Every thought ie laden with joy ; and if at 
times a misgiving—e suspicion—of unknown 
dangers in the future comes between her and tbe 
sun of her happiness, she thrusts it from her, 
and refuses to believe in the shadow of a flaw 
in the glorious. prospect now spread out before 
her mental vision. 

Alas, poor Helen! Already a little cloud, uo 
biggér than a man’s band, is rising on that seem- 
ingly fair blue sky, and soon a tempest you little 
dream of will ecatter all your fair visions to the 
winds. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Neeprxss to state that Sir Rupert made his 
way over to Kingscourt at the earliest possibie 
visiting hour the morning after the dance, in 
the hopes of seeing his beautiful betrothed ; aud, 
needless to state that, thanks to his aunt’s aud 
cousin’s precautions, he did mot even catch 
glimpse of the skirt of her dress. ; 

Mies Blanche took a certain spiteful pleasure 
in preventing any lovers’ meetings. She gave 
her diplomatic mind entirely to the question; 
and for three whole days Sir Rupert came to 
his aunt’s full of happy expectations and return 


therefrom the prey of bitter disappointment. 
Buta time wascoming. Helen found it 
impossible to keep her great news from Katie 


she must open her heart to someone. She must 
and would So one night, as they were 
sitting together, working by the Tight of a read- 
ing-lamp on a wonderful portiére, the adornment 


of Katie's hobby, Helen broke the intelligence, 








aogular frames and irritable dispositions, 


something queer about her,” said Miss Despard, 





after many vain efforts to find appropriate words, 
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i ring and pushing it 
ring, Katie!” she asked, 





“Do you 
vk itt” Fam, lazing down her 
needle and into her . “OF course 
I do—it’s ‘a! Did he give it to yout” 
her very wide. 
oral” a shay Helen. 
A long pause ; and at last Katie said, with an 
air of grave con _—- ; : 
Then you must be engaged to him, Helen | 


“Tam!” replied Helen; “ but, dear Katie, it 
isa secret. Noone it to know anything about 
it but yourself; but I could not help telling you.” 

“Helen |” said Katie, rising, laying her hands 
on her friend's shoulders and kissing her tenderly, 
“ When Rupert told me, some time ago, that he 
meant to ask you to be his wife I was vexed—a 
little vexed—because you have no money, and he 
wanta it so badly for the old place; but now 1 
am glad, very glad.. Money is not everything. 
Money cannot bay love and happiness, and you 
can give him both. 1 am delighted to hear that 
it is all settled, and you will be my own cousin 
then, and always !” 

Little did Katie dream that Helen was already 
always “her own cousin {” 

The two girls sat up till the small hours talk- 
ing over the all-engrossing topic, Helen listening 
with greedy ears to her companion’s praises of 
her lover—to the reminiscences and legends of 
his boyhood—to the gratifying news that no one 
had ever known bim in love before. 

“He has always been so hard to please -—so 

lificile 1" 

“ And at last has chosen a poor governeas |” 
cried Helen, with a amile, “ Bub, Kitty dear, I 
am not altogether what I seem. I have a secret. 
I cannot tell youany part of it without telling 
wl, bub when you know it you will think Tam a 
more suitable match for Rupert than I now 


appear e i 
“A secret! Does Rupert know it ?” inquired | 


Katie, in amazement, 

“No; [ may not tell him—and there he shows 
the most chivalrous generosity. He is willing to 
wait till the end of the year to know all about 
me and my past!” 

“Te is nothirg that you need be ashamed of, I 
am sure!” 

“No; nothing of that kind! I did one very 
foolish thing, and Iam paying the penalty of it 
now, Av the end of the year J shall be released 
from my punishment, and you will eee me in my 
true colours,” 

“Then are you not what you appear? Are 
you not Miss Brown ?” 

“Iam, and I am not/ Ib is a riddle you 
would never guess, my clever little Katie, so do 
not puzzle your brains about it ; only trust me 
sad love me as you have ever done, and neither 
your trust nor love will be ill bestowed.” 

_“It must be horrible to have a secret!” said 
Katie; “even if it ia not anything wrong, Is it 
uot always preying on your mind ~” 

“No,” replied Helen, with a smile; “not 
when ty mind is occupied. At first it was un: 
bearable, but now I am accustomed to it; and 
80 far it hag never done me any harm, and J 
don't think ever will.” 

Katie received all Helen’s hopes and fears and 
confidences about Rupert with ready and appre- 
ciative sympathy. Poor Katie ! who would never, 
never have a lover of her own. 

She also told her friend how good a son he 
had been to his horrid, extravagant, unprincipled 
old father, who, utterly heedlesa of who was to 
come after him, had spent and squandered every 
halfpenny he could raise on the estate, and how, 
after years of riotous living, and racing, aud 
gambling, and all manner of ill-doings, he had 
come home to die at Cargew, a broken-down, 
dis*Ipated old wreck. 

How he had lingered on for two years, a 
peevish, caustic, irritable invalid, nursed by Mrs. 
Bance and waited on by hie son, whom he had | 
compelled to Ieave the army and sacrifice his 
Prospects and his wishes to his own, 

Thank to chance meetings in the park, Helen 
aud Rupert contrived to see each other several 





Katie and Loo-Loo; but Katie, with wonderful 
dexterity, managed to leave the lovers to walk 
in front alone, luring Loo-Loo te her side by 
means best known to herself. These meetings 
were uncertain, were short, but they were better 
than nothing. 

Sir Rupert talked to Helen freely of his past, 
oh aa and their (oh! happy word) future. 
With marvellous delicacy, he never touched on 
her former life, nor asked a single question likely 
to trench in the most distant manner on the 
mystery in which she was wrapped. Until she 
chose to raise the veil he was content to ait in 
darkness. His blind trust moved Helen more 
than words could say. Oh! that Mr. Towers 
would come home, that she might be herself 
again, and tell him all ! 

* * * o * 

One evening there was a grand dinner-party 
downstairs, at which Katie had been a most re- 
luctant guest. Loo-Loo and Helen were taking 


—they had, in fact, finished, and were merely 
idling over the meal—when Katie came limping 
in, and stooping over Helen, whispered,— 

“Rupert is here. You are to go down to him 
in the orchard at once, he must see you |” 

Wrapping a light shawl over her head and 
shoulders Helen hurried downstairs, fled through 
the open library window and down the terraces 
like a lapwiog. ‘The orchard was a large walled- 
in ee dedicated to apple trees and vegetables : 
and, leaning with his elbowa on the iron gate 
ahe found Rupert in evening-dress smoking a 
cigar, which he tossed aside the instant he caught 
sight of her. 

After the first rapture of their meeting was 
over, and they had gazed into each other's faces 
and seen that there was no visible outward 
alteration in their appearance since they had last 
net, he brvke the silence by esying,— 

“ Helen, I have some news for you; not very 
good news, T am afraid,” 

“Is that the reason you sent for me in such a 
hurry ?” she asked, with a pout. 

“No, my dear child ; but because I am going 
away to-morrow, all the way to Naples.” 

“To Naples--to-morrow !” she echoed, her 
emiles fading. 

“Yes, My only uncle—my mother’s brother 
~—is very ill, I am his nearest-of-kin, and he 
wishes to have me near him. I cannot like the 
poor old fellow to die all alone in a foreign 
country, can I! Whenever he is tetter, or when- 
ever he breathes his last, you may be certain that 
I shall come home aa fast as steam can take me. 
Keep thinking of me always, darliog.” 

Helen made no answer beyond raising two eyes 
to his, heavy with unshed tears. 

“Helen, you will miss me, won't you ' 
you will miss me a Jzttle.” 

“Miss you? I shall miss you every day and 
all day long. Although I see go little of you, 
yet to know you were near was something ; uow 
you will be miles and miles away.” 

* You will write, and I will write,” he proceeded 
cheerfully. “It won't be for longer than a month 
at most.” 

Their hands were clasped, his arm was round 
her as they slowly paced towards the house. 
Another bend in the walk will bring them in 
sight of the windows, It is time for Rupert to 
present himself in the drawing-room. They must 
part. 

“Whatever comes you will trust me,” said 
Helen, with an ill-stifled cob, ‘ You will always 
believe in me, and be the same to me as you 
are now,” 

“Always! Always!” he reiterates; “and 
now it only remains to say good-bye. I shail 
walk as far as the white gate with you, my 
darling.” 

They reack the white gate and pause and look 
at one another in silence, 

“Good-bye, my own, my dearest,” he whis- 
pered, straining her to his breast as though he 
never meant to part from her again, and in 
another moment she had disappeared up the 
moonlit walk, and was out of sight. 

A few days after Sir Rupert’s departure the 
schoo!-room was visited one morning by Mrs. 


Say 





Cmgs—always, as before, in the presence of 4 


Despard, a most unusual occurrence, 
a 


tea together in the retirement of the school-room 





Key-basket in hand, with a more than usual 
uprightness of carriage, she came sailing into the 
school, whilst Loo-Loo was in all the agonies of 
French composition. 

“ My visit is vepecially to you, Miss Brown,” 
she said, “ a letter this morning from 
your friend Mrs, Phillips from Madras, requesting 
to know if you were studi under my roof, and en- 
closing this,” banding Helen a thin foreign note 
with the very tips of her fingers, “ She says ehe 
has written to you repeatedly, and that you have 
never answered even one of her letters. Moat 
extraordinary. It is not, as I siall tell her, from 
lack of Lezsure,” added Mre, Deepard, with sniff 
of indignation. 

Many letters had come from the same des- 
tination, and they all lay up in Helen’s desk 
unopened, 

“Why should she read them?” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ they were not intended for her, but for 
that other Miss Brown, who lay many fathoms 
deep under the waves of the Mediterranean, 

“T presume you will answer ‘hat letter," con- 
tinued Mra. Despard, aggressively, ‘at any rate, 
I have done my part, and [ shali take care to tell 
Mrs. Phillips that I myself gave it inte your own 
hand! Loo-Loo, how you stoop; do sit up— 
and how inky your fingers are, you uwutidy 
child.” 

The rustling of Mrs. Despard’s departing train 
was hailed with a sigh of relief by the three girls 
in the school-room. 

Her visite of inspection were fortunately rare, 
but they were uncommonly searching, and in- 
variably unpleasant. 

When lessons were over, Helen, after some 
reflection, opeued the rote which still lay intact 
beside her. 

As she slowly peruses it her face grows grey as 
death ; she seems 22 if suddenly turned to stone 
—Katie, hardly les: white than herself, mean 





j 


; At last her hands drop helplessly in h 


while devouriag her with her eyes 
lap, 
and the letter flutters to the floor, She makes 
an effurt—a fruitless effor:—-to rise, and, in 
another second, falls senseless forward on the 
table. 

Perhaps you would like to see the fatal epistle 
that has suddenly worked such a change in our 
heroine. We pick it up as it has fallen, and 
read it, 

It runs thus :-— 





“My pear Frienp,— 

‘What has become of sou? I have 
written and written and written—and begin to 
think you must be dead 

* Seriously, Mrs. Scott bas written me two 
terrible letters about you, and declaring that she 
must have money at once, Surely you do not 
wish your child to starve ? 

* You know you told me that your own little 
income of fifty pounds per annum was to be put 
aside solely for him, and you would support 
yourself as a single woman. 

“Mrs. Glass tells me she has not heard from 
you or had a penny since you left Madras, and 
the last payment was made now more than a year 
ago. 

‘You know. she cannot keep the child for 
nothing—he is now a boy very rfearly two yeara 
old. She has her own children to consider, and 
I—you know that I never have a rupee I can call! 
my own. 

“Send her agool sum on receipt of this 
letter to appease her, by hook or crook, or e'se 
she will send your little fellow to the work 
house. 

“ She declares she will—and tell the whole story 
—for he and she and hers have been wanting the 
very necessaries of life—even brew 

“Her other alternative is that she will appeal 


| to your husband, and tell him of your and the 


child's whereabouts, 

§ So you see there is not a moment to be lost 
—and surely you would not let your own dlesh 
and blood sfarve, or go on the parish! Even if 
you pawn your clothes you must send noney ! 
She is now at 3, Clubb's-court, Houndeditch, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 








“ Fanny Paicires.” 
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Ib was only a momentary giddiness that had 
seized Helen—almost e’er Katie was beside ber, 
with restoratives, salts, toilet’ vinegar, &, she 
had recovered so far as to sit up, push her hair 
back from her temples, in a half-dazed, bewil- 
dered sort of way, and—supreme effort—pocket 
the letter which had given her such a shock, 

“To was some bad news—something that you 
have just seen in that letter,” eaid Katie, follow- 
ing thie action with her all-ceeing eyes. 

* Yes,” faltered Helen, greedily seizing a glass 
of water, and drinking it right off “ There} I 
am better now.” 

“ Has it anything to eay to—to your secret?” 
eaid Katie, hesitatingly. “The secret you are 
obliged to keep from Rupert.” 

“ Yes, it has everything to say to it,” returned 
Helen, without hesitation. “It is a phase of 
the secret, for which J was utterly uoprepared,” 
standing up. and laying her hand on Katie’y 
shoulder, “I cannot tell you what it is—I wish 
I could!” 

But seeing her companion’s face of grieved, 
incredulous amazement, she hastily added,— 

“Never mind, Katie, you shall know it all 
rome day. Now, if you don’t mind being alone, 
{ will go up to my own room for a little———-” 

Yes, go and lie down-—you are as white as a 
ghost—aud here,” hobblivg quickly after her, 

take my smelling-bottle. [ wish that horrid 
letter had been burnt before it ever reached 
England.” 

"That would have been worse than all,” re- 
turned Helen, emphatica!ly, pausing for an instant 
ere she closed the door, 





CHAPTER XV. 

Wen Helen reached her own sanctum she 
closed and locked the door, and, seating hervelf 
on the first available chair, endeavoured to collect 
her senses and adjust her ideae, 

So the other Mise Brown was married ! had a 
child—-the wedding-ring was not an empty 
token! No wonder sho had evinced such re- 
luctance to assume another character, and to 
appear'in borrewed plumes, 

And she, Helen Brown, who had been mas- 
querading in her personality—-who was living 
in her place and under her name—was respon- 
sible for this dead woman's child! It was all 
but starvine. Money muet be sent at once, 
without the delay of another post; but where 
was the money to come from ? 

Her own fortune was at present a dead Jetter ; 
the yearly eum of fifty’ pounds belonging to 
the child's mother was a dead letter os well, 
for how could ehe claim it, even supposing 
that she knew how to eet about receiving it? 

Here was a dilemma, indeed! From neither 
of the two characters that she had personated 
could she claim one penny ; and yet this poor 
little waif and stray was dependent on ber, 
and must be maintained, 

She rosé; and ‘opening her dreasing-box, took 
her small and very Jean purse, and turning it 


made up her mind as to the course she was to 
pursue, she lost no time in unnecesmry deley. 
it was a very disagreeable but fuevitable task, 
and the sooner it was over the better ! 

So she hastily bathed her face, rubbed her 
pale cheeks violently with a hard towel, 
smoothed her hair, and, hurrying downstairs, 
inquired of one of the footmen (whom she sur- 
prised lolling in his master’s arm-chair in the 
writing-room perusing the Fied@)if she could see 
Mrs. Despard for a few minutes on business, 

“ Yes, she was to walk in,” came the answer 
from the little blue drawing room, where she 
found Blanche buried in a deliciously-luxurious 
low arm-chair, and oa French novel ; and Mra. 
Deepard, spectacles on nose, drawn up before her 
devenport, immersed in the by no means ‘pleas- 
ing task of looking over the items of several 
layve milliners’ bille, 

Never of a very urbane and gracious tempera- 
ment, her present occupation had created a flame 
of burning and righteous’ indignation in Mrs. 
Despard’s bosom, 

Twenty-five guineas for my eatin dolm«n ! 
Blanche, do you hear? And she said it would 
be twelve at the outside. It’s iniquitous, it’s 
swindling. Bighty-five guineas for my old gold 
satin and lace,” speaking in large capital letters, 
and in a toue of absolute horror. 

“Awful. Yes, certainly, abe ts a wretch,” 
muttered Blanche, unfeelingly, never even raising 
her eyes from her enthralling study. 

"4 wretch——I should think so} Here is 
twenty-eight pounde for your last evening dress, 
Do attend, Blanche”’—irritably. ‘It is all very 
fine for you to go on reading, and taking every~ 
thing as & matter of course, but how am 7 to 
show Madame Panier’s account to your father ? 
He gave me five hundred pounds for ‘Pauline 
only Jatt month, and said it’ must do for a year! 
You can geb no more new dresses. You are 
ridiculous!y extravagant,” 

‘Ob, come, mother ; it is a case of the pot 
and kettle,” caid her daughter, with easy frank- 
nees ; ‘‘and you have plenty of ways of getting 
money out of father. Put another hundred on 
to the housekeeper’s bills, stick down an extra 
fifty for the county bazaar, There’s a hundred 
and fifty at once; and you can economise, Katie 
and Loo-Loo need not come to the seaside this 
year. Leave them with their idol,” she con- 
cluded, sarcastically. 

From the foregoing conversation, it will readily 
be imagined that oar friend Helen could not have 
preferred her modest request at a more unpro- 
pitious moment, 

* An advance of salary, Miss Brown,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Despard, in a@ key of amused incredulity, 
“T regret that it is entirely out of the question 
~-utterly foreign tu my principles. I never pay 
for what 1 have not received,” 

“ Bat fC do want this small sum so very, very 
badiy. Perhaps for once you would make an 
exception—only once!” pleaded Helen, with 
crimson-cheeked humility. 

“Really! Weill, lam not surprised, T quite 
understand your embarracament, ‘A pressing bill 
no doubt. Your most foolish and unsuitable 





absolutely inside out, began to reckon up its 
meagre contents, One pound thirteen and four- 
pence and two penny stamps represented at 
present her worldly ail, 


That cream-coloured costume, although made | 


by her own tasteful and clever fingers, and its 
accessories—the hat, laces, and gloves——bad made 
a serious inroad on her small salary, and her 
next quarter would not be due for another six 
weeks, 

Verhapa, she thought, with heighteving colour 
and a tremor of trepidation, Mrs. Despard would 
advance her the small amount! In could be no- 
thing to her—only six pound eeven-and-six. 
She hated the bare notion of asking for it, and 
turned over in her mind various achemea for 
getting a little buds all, on col re 
flection, proved impracticable, ‘he could not 


money; hu 


sell Ker watch, How, when, or where? She 
could not borrow from Kate—-no! Nor from 
Rupert--ten thousand times no | 

There was nothing for it but to face Mre 
Despard, and bravaly make 


mand, 


the required de-|“T need aot detain you any longer from your 
Once having thoroughly acd deliberately * duties. 


style of dress must entail considerable expense ! 
But if your milliner is clamorous pray don’t 
come tome I set my face evtirely against all 
kinds of credit, and debt, and excess,” 

Ob, oh, oh/ Mra, Deapard! and how about 
the little account for one thousand one huadred 
and seventy-seven pounds some odd shillings now 
lying in your lap, to which ie affixed a polite but 
firm reminder “that as it has been now owing 
sore time an early settlemert will oblige ?” 

“*T assure you it is not for dreas, nor for debt, 
nor for any personal use that I want this emall 
advance,” returned Helen, hastily. 

“Then for what do you require your salary ?” 
inquired Mrs, Despard, with rude curiosity. 

“It is nob in my power to tell you,” replied 
her governess, looking down iu some confusion. 

“Then I am sorry to tell you that it is not in 
my power to grand your request,” said Mra. Des- 
pard, with an ironical imitation of Helen’s last 
j} speech. ‘And now,” turning towards her 
| devenport with a little inclination of her head— 





es 
Helen had no choice bub to aoceph her dix. 
miseal, and left the room with = very btavy 
heart. 
“What was she to do?” was & question thet 
she kept usking herself at each step aa che slowly 
ascended the wide, ehallow eiairs, . 
Happy thought, as she reached the first landing 
—her sealskin jacket. Would Miss Deepard buy 
it now? ; 
Meanwhile the fair Blanche, having rested 
her novel face downwards in her lap, turved to 
her mother, and eaid, with tdnusual anima. 
tion,— 
“What can she want with the money, 
marama? Not for herself, not. tO pay a debt; 
then it is for somebody else—and for whom? | 
would give something to know,” pinching her 
chin reflectively, ; 
“*T'll tell you what,” returtied her mother, 
with a sudden flash of intelligence, " it lips some- 
thing to do with that letter that came this morp- 


ing. 

.3 Yes, that is it, of course. How sttipid of me 
not to have thought of it before ; and how ehatp 
of you, mother. Believe me, you’ will find that 
there is some mystery about her yet—some tm- 
pleasant secret. Oh, if I only had the clue in 
my fingers !"~—drawing in her breath with a 
short, quick respiration that augared but ill for 
Helen’s chances of escaping detection, or findin 
toercy at the hands of Miss Blanche Daaperd 
* And now 1 must go and get ready ‘to driv 
over to the Fordes—rather a bore—but ib must 
be done. Don't bother yourself over theee: hills, 
mother. If all trades fai!, I shall marry Arcby 
Forde, whose money is his only attraction: but 
he hae certainly plenty of that, as he is & well. 
gilded pill.” 

“ Nonsense, Blanche, an old parvehu, as hideons 
asa satyr! My dear child, how can you sy 
such silly er, even in jest———?” , 

But ere she had concluded Blanche was gone, 
was slowly. dawdling up the etsirs, and had not 
failed to see Helen walking hurriedly to and ‘ro 
in the corridor, evidently lying fn wait for some 
one—and that some one proved, to her vast sur 
prise, to be herself. 

“ Miss Deapard,” ssid Helen, enddenly accost- 
ing her, ‘ m+y I detain you for one second t” 

‘Come into my room then, for I am just 
going out,” replied the youvg lady, opening 4 
neighbouring door, and advancing into a large 
and moat daintily-upholstered apartment. t 

“She is going to tell me something. I see it 
in her eyes,” ehe said to herself, exultautly. 

“You once offered to purchase—my sealakin 
jacket,” said the governess, with halting speech. 

“1 did,” returned Miss Blanche, with acerbity, 
“and you promptly refused my offer.” r 

“ Would you takeit now—the jacket, T mean? 
said Helen, timidly, “It has been but little 
worn——you can have it for half-price, twenty 
guipeas,” P 

“ Half-price! how do I know what you psi 
for it }" returned Miss Despard, insolently. _ 

“Jn addition to my mere ‘word "reddening 
-—“I can show you the receipted bill for forty 
guineas,” returved Helen, repressing her incig- 
nation with a strong effort. " 

“ Ah, well, I should certainly like to see that, 
said Blanche, coolly. “ It was absurdly dear—not 
worth more than thirty at the outside, and you 
have worn ita great deal. I'll—let me see—F'll 
give you fifteen pounds for. it—when I get my 
next allowance,” 

“ Fifteen 1” echoed Helen, with a face of blank 
dismay. é 

However, fifteen was better than nothing, ond 
she must have money. 

“Very well, | will take fifteen pounds, but J 
shall want the money: now,” said Helen, wt 
decision, . ; 

“What! to-day—-this very day!” cried Mis 
Despard. 4 

“Tf you please,” returned Helen, making ® 
struggle to appear compored-—a vain one. v 

“Well, you area dun! I'll see if Dolly ow 
lend me the money—pounds, not guiness, yo 
know—and you may ns well bring down the 
jacket. I will wear it this afternoon, as tix day 
is chilly. Piay do not let any one know tbat 





Good morning.” 
« 


I bought it from you. I am not usually addfored 
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ill 


to second-hand articles, but as you appear to be 
in such absolute distress for the money——” 

“You don’t mind doing me the favour of 
taking my forty-guicea sealskin coat for fifteen 
pounds,” interrupted Helen, out of all patience 
at last—and, indeed, considering everything, her 
self command had been astonishing. “ Piease to 
send me the mouey in notes—before post hour,” 
she added, with a haughty little bow, as she 
turned away and walked out of the room. 

“Send you the money before post hour!” re- 
peated Blanche to herself, when she had re- 
covered from her amazement at the governess’s 
insolence. “Send you the money before post 
hour,my lady! Ay, that [ will—and, what is 
more, I'll find out to whom you send it before I 
sleep this very night |” 

Twenty minutes later, garbed in Helen’s late 
possession, she was gaily driving down theavenue 
en route to her afternoon tea-party. 

And Helen had received two Bank of England 
notes in an envelope, which stie enclosed in a 
hastily-penned note, dropped into the letter-box 
in the hall with her own bands, and then breathed 
a long sigh of relief. 

I wonder what she would have thought had 
she been in the vestibule two hours later—an 
invisible spectator of a young lady, who steaithily 
unlocked the receptacle, and deftly sorting the 
contents with ewift and firm fingers came to her 
own contribution—“ Mrs, Glass, Stubb's-court, 
Houndsditch,” 

“ Ah |" —feeling it between a sensitive thumb 
and foreiuger—‘‘so the money goes to a Mrs, 
Glass, in a low street, in the lowest part of Lon- 
don 1” 

Then pencilliag the address hastily on a card 
ehe said, half aloud,— 

“We must see this Mra, Glass, and learn what 
ehe has to say for herself, I think I have got the 
eud of the clue in my hand, now /” 











CHAPTER XVL 


A rew days after the late events Mr., Mra. 
and Miss Despard and suite were announced as 
being smong the recent arrivals at the most 
fechionable hotel in Folkestone. 

Their departure was certainly a relief to Helen, 
although she saw eo little of her hostess and her 
eon and daughter, — 

Still, somehow the general-air aud atmozphere 
(moral) of the house seemed to be cleared in some 
indescribable way. 

There were no storms, thunderclouds, or sharp 
showers of hail—the sky was serene, and Helen 
felt that she could move about the house and 
grounds without feeling 8 presuming interloper, 
liable to Mrs. Despard’s frowas, Mr, Augustus’s 
odious civilities, and Miss Blanche’s studied in- 
solence. 

Miss Despard had taken advantage of a day’s 
halt in town to plead a long-owing visit, and 
ensconcing herself behind a thick veil, and in a 
four-wheeier had caused herself to be driven to 
Mra, Glasa’s address, where her warmest anti- 
cipatious were nobly fulfilled. 

She kept her little adventure entirely to her- 
tell, not even taking her mother into her con- 
‘deuce ; but she felt that she held r hand a 
weapon that would inflict on that insolent ad- 
venturess a mortal wound, 

All she waited for now was Rupert's return. 
His hand, not hers, should be the one to deal the 
falal stroke, 

Meanwhile Miss Blanche hugged herself rap- 
turously over the delicious prospect of her enemy's 
discomfiture daily and hourly, and paced the Lees 
€very afternoon, escorted by one of the garrison 
from Dover or Shorneliffe, in ravishing costumes, 
and most excellent spirits, 

* - * * * 

Towards the middle of September, owing to 
the death of his uncle, Sir Rupert was set free, 
and hastened to his native shores as fast as steam 
could convey him. 

; Much, againat hia will, he was detained a day 
0 Folkestone, ou. the pretence of escorting 
Blanche to London on the following morning, 
and she viewed bis impatience to return to Car- 





gew with a jealous fury, that was partly corrected 
and subdued by the thought of the éclairciese- 
ment that was in store for her foolishly infatu- 
ated relation. 

She had hinted to her mother “ that a grand 
exposé of Miss Brown was at hand, and that she 
was about to open Rupert’s eyes ;” to which her 
mother (after vainly endeavouring to wrest the 
secret from her daughter's besom) replied irri- 
tably,— 

“Open his eyes aa much as yeu please, my 
dear, but do what you may he will never marry 
you. I have seen that for some time. He knows 
you too well, You have been so much together 
he looks on you as his sister.” 

Mrs, Despard wes right in one thing. She had 
said, “he did know her too well,” 

“ Well,” returned her daughter, with livid lips, 
“he may not marry me, but he shail never many 
her—never /” 

The next morning the eight o'clock express saw 
the cousins speeding up to London, 

They were not alone fa the carriage, Some 
friends, to Blanche’s unmitigated rage and dis- 
appointment, had spied them, and occupied all 
the vacant seata with mary smiles and exprea- 
sions of delight; so there was not the smailest 
opportunity for cur amiable young traveller to 
make the confidential communication that was 
literally blistering the tip of her tongue. 

Frora Charing-cross the cousins drove to 
Blanche’s destination in Belgravia, but the 
rattling over the stones entirely precluded any- 
thing bat jerky, spasmodic sentences ; so Blanche 
(who was a young woman of large resources) re- 
quested her cousin to take her for a short turn in 





the Park, before going down to Cargew. 

“Call for me after luncheon,” she said, ag she | 
stepped out on the pavement. “I’ve had enough | 
driving for to-day, and I'd like a turn in the Row, 
though of course it will be half empty.” 

Thyee o'clock found our friends slowly saunter- 
ing Morg the footpath between Hyde Park- 
corner and the Albert Memorial, It was true 
that the drive and ride were almost empty. A. 
riding-master with a fierce moustache was trot- 
ting along between two ridiculous girls in green 
habits, with figures like tubs, A little girl, with 
a leading-rein, was cantering gaily alongside of a 
very smart groom ; and a few elderly gentlemen 
were jogging up aod down, and taking the con- 
stitutioual that they owed to themselves and 
their livers, 

Rupert and Blanche were an unusual-looking 
pair to be seen in the Park at that time of year. 
She, graceful, composed, and dressed with studied 
but simple elegance, would have been in her 
proper place at Folkestone, Biarritz, Scarborough, 
or Baden ; and he, by rights, ought to have been 
climbing some steep, distant mountain or toiling 
over the moors, gun on shoulder, instead of 
strolling slowly alongside the rails of deserted 
Rotten-row. 

“Rupert!” said Blanche, suddenly, “I have 
something to say to you-—to ask you.” 

“ Ask away !” he auewered, lightly, selecting a 
cigarette wich some deliberation 

“Tait true,” she pursued, coming to a halt, 
“that you are engaged to our governess-—Miss 
Brown!” 

“Quite true,” he answered, leaving against | 
the raile, and looking at his cousin with a glance 
that carried conviction to her mind. “ But how 
did you know our Lttle bit of news, my dear 
Blanche? Did she—-Helen tell you!" he asked, 
with a sinile, 

“No, she did not. She bas ant mentioned 
the fact to anyone that I am aware of. I guessed 
it.” 

“JT hope you admire my taste, I hope you 
will be good friends with your new cousin.” 

“No!” returned Bianche, sharply. “No; [ 
don’t admire your choice, aud she wili never be a 
cousin of mine. Listen to me,” arresting Sir 
Rupert's indignant answer. “ Miss Brown will 
never be Lady Rupert Lynn.” 

“It won't be my fault if she is not!’’ ex- 
claimed her lover, hastity. 

“Because-—” proceeded Blanche, raising her 
voice, and laying her hand on her cousin's sleeve, 

*‘ Because what ¢” he asked, impatiently. 








“ Because she has a husband already {"” 


For nearly sixty seconds Sir Rupert surveyed 
her with a glance of indignant, but somewhat 
amused incredulity, and then said,— 

“T would not let my personal animus carry me 
too far, Blanche, Miss Brown is no more married 
than you are.” 

“What if I can prove my words!” she said, 
in a hoarse whisper, and drawing nearer to 
hin. 

‘Prove them as you please, bub you must 
know that I never believe anything I bear— 
and only the half of what I see,” he answered, 
lightly. 

* Bat you admit that seeing is believing, don’t 
you?” she asked ia a tone of sharp interro- 
gation. 

Cela depend,” he returned, with a provoking 
smile aud shrug of his shoulders. 

“Then what would you eay?” said Blanche, 
stung to intense exasperation—"if I were to 
tell you that Miss Brown is not only a married 
woman, but has actually a child nearly two 
yeara old,” 

‘‘T would eay if you were a man that ib was 
@ most infernal lie ; but, as you happen to be a 
lady, I merely remark that you are misinformed,” 
he returned, rolling his cigarette slowly between 
his fingers, in a manner that aggravated Blanche 
to the verge of all patience. ‘“ And if you have 
brought ine here merely to repeat wonderful and 
startling fictions [ can suit myself better at any 
railway book-stall ; ead we will go home,” he 
added, with a cuol, sarcastic smile. 

“ I brought you out here to do you an act of 
true friendship (oh, Blauche! Bianche !), and 
you receive my intelligence with smiles and 
eneers,” cried his cousin, in a white passion. “Go 
your way ; marry this woman, and the conse- 
quence be upon your own head ; but \what I have 
told you is fact, not fistion. I can show you 
her child within the next twenty ninutea, I 
can show her own handwriting, transmitting 
money for its support.” 

“ Forged |" interrupted Rupert, quieily. 

“You believe in her implicity?" almost 
screamed Blanche, ® 

A bow. was her only reply. 

“Thea I dare you to come with me and eee 
the proof ef her infamy. If you refuse I shall 
say you are afraid that what you may eee will 
shake your faith. Now will you come?” uhe 
asked imperiously, 

“T answer your challenge. I pick up the 
glove, and Iwill accompany you. But one word, 
Blanche,” he said, looking at her very steadily, 
and with a face that was stern, set and nale— 
“it [find her, as I fuily believe, the invocent 
victim of your unfounded and undeserved ani 
mosity, I will neyer speak to you again. You 
and I will be strangers ae long as we live.” 

“Y agree to your conditions. I am perfectly 
ready to accept all the consequerces,” responded 
Blanche, with a gleam of triumph in her eyes. 
“Now go aud cali a bansom, and tell the man 
to drive us to 3, Stubb’e-court, Houndsditch,” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


3LaNcuy and her cousin drove away, far from 
the fashionable haunts of men, in solemn aud 
eloquent silence. 

They had a good horse, and little more than the 
prescribed twenty minutes saw them disem- 
barking in a narrow, squalid street, to the great 
amazement and amusement of an iil-conditioned 
crowd of plain-epoken boys and girls who had 
just been let loose from a school in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The like of Blanche’s brown vecuna and moir¢ 
costume, French hat, and long mousquetaive 
gloves, bad never been beheld in that locality, 
aod her brown satin parasol, lined with crimson, 
provoked many laudatory remarks. 

“The awell looked the rea! jam-—-the genuine 
article, too, but not over and above pleased with 
things in general,” was the verdict passed upon 
Sir Rupert. 

“Yes, Mra Glass was at home, would they 
walk up?” said a red-armed girl who opened the 
door to Mrs. Glass’s visitors ; and walk up they 
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did, into the one-pair front, where they found 
the object of their search with her hands full 
aud in the act of admiuisiering to her three 
children their afternoon meal — time, four 
o clock. 

hese were three ravenous-looking, shock 
headed young people, seated round a bare, plank 
table, demolishing enormous hunks of bread-and 
dripping, and luxuriating in tepid milk-and- 
water, but a cosy little black teapot on the hob 
contained rome of the right sort of liquid for 
Mra. Glase’s own drinking. 

Mrs. Glass, a hard, weather-beaten looking 
woraau, with an honest face, and burly figure 
garbed in a graes-green etuff, and a little red and 
black shawl, pinned her breast with 
murderous-looking large brass pins, was not a 
little surprised by the arrival of her unexpected 
guests, and paused, milk-jug in 
ejaculate, — , vis 

“ Lauk-a’-mercy on us and save us.” 

>ut she was speedily put at herease by Blanche 
who assured her that “she had brought her 
cousin to see their governess’s dear little boy, 
aud to take her the latest p 
was going down to 
evening.” 

** Laws! you don’t say so! Mra, 
me to understand as how no 


acrose 


Kiogscoart that very 
Bland gave 
one knew a word 
about him, nor was to know, on account of his 
pa, you see; but if the gentleman likes to tell 
his ma he sav mn, well and hearty-—why, Here 
he is,’ patting a tiay, white-haired child, whose 
head was on # level with the table, and whose 
mouth was crammed with bread-and-treacle, and 
nerely acknowledged the introduction by rolling 

pair of large light blue eyes from Blanche to 
Rupert, and back again, ‘' This is Teddy—Teddy 
Bland. He is a little pale and peaky-looking, 
like all Indian children,” proceeded Mrs. Glaes 





volubly. “ But bless your heard he’s as tough 
as leather.’ 
‘You brought him home yourself, did you 


not } said Blanche q 
herself at home, 
‘Why, yes, miss, of 
Mra, Glass, emphatically. 
“Ab 1 I did not quite hear all the other day, 
and it is such an interesting story. Would you 
mind telling it over egain for this gentleman ?” 


» Sitting down, and making 


course I did!” replied 


cating her cousin, who stwod at the botiom of | 
the table, looking very grim. 
“Won't the gentleman sit down?” duating a 


air hospita'ly 

No, the gentleman preferred to stand, and 
the gentleman went and stood ia the window, 
with an expression of countenance impossible to 
describe 

Certainly he did not look ma 
hear Mrs, Glass’s narrative, 

‘Well, you see, mies,” said that worthy 
woman, who was garrulously given, and loved 
nothing better than the sound of her own voice, 
“ My husband was sergeant—-barrack-sergeant at 
a small hill-station—*‘ Upal,’ very out of the 
way. 

"We aud the coromandant, and the doctor, 
and about twenty others would be alone up there 
eight months out of the twelve. Well, Mrs, 
Bland—-a real pretty girl she were, and so young 
with lovely hair and blue eyes—she was the com- 
mandant’s wife, 

* She married him dowa in the plains, all in a 
hurry, we heard, after her brother's death. And 
Lord | didn’t Colonel Bland lead her a life? 


* Marry in haste, aad repent at leisure.’ 

* He had terrible fits of drink, and used to go 
nearly mad; und many’s the time she went in 
fear of her life, aud the child, too—it was a hell 
upon earth to her, we all knew. 

‘And she had no friends—ne other lady—no 
one to help her. One day, in a fury 
her round and round the dining-room with his 
aword, shouting and yelling, a icv sing—so the 


then she came 
hild home wit! 
John’s time was up—worse luck—and 
were going home with drafts and time-expired 
men in the autumn; and when Colonel Bland 
8 off in the jungle we went down and the 
iid with us 
“Tt nearly broke he 


ay? h told me and 
whked me wo t ake th me, 


we 


a 


r heart—the parting 
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ews of him, as she | 





ily anxious to | 





he chased | tained a solemn silence. 
| did not invite conversation. Blanche instinctively 







she said it was her duty to eend it away. It 
should go. She gave me 200 rupees—all she had 
——and said she would send me more ; but I never 
got another half-penny till about two months ago 
as you know, miss!” appealing to Blanche, 
‘* Well, I believe, when the Colonel came home, 
and found the child gone, he just half killed her 
—he beat her. 

“She was not fit to be seen for a month, they 
say. Anyhow, her life was so terrible, she made 
up her mind she would run away too—and, be- 
sides, she was pining fearful after the child ; and 
she juet slipped off to Madras, took another 
name, got a friend to help her to a place as 
gover nes#, and came home last September in the 
Carnatic—a woman I know is stewardess—and 
she has been with your people, miss, by all 


| accounts, ever since,” 
mid-air, to | 


Here Mrs. Glass stopped, absolutely breathless. 

“What was she like?” demanded Rupert, 
suddenly. 

‘Tall and fair, with beautifal hair,” 

‘And has she never been.to see the child?” 

“Never once. That surprises me, it do, for 
certain ; but I believe she iz keeping very quiet, 
for fear of the Colonel. He is in England on 
furlough, searching for her high and low. How- 
ever, she’s pretty safe where she is, from what 
you ray, miss—never sees strangers, and goes 
nowhere, I did think she would have tried to 
see little Teddy, but she only sent the money, 
and a letter!” 

“Can you show me that letter?” asked Rupert, 
eagerly. 

“And with pleasure, sir!” said Mrs. Glass, 
rising with alacrity. ‘ It is not every day I get 
a letter with fifteen pounds in it—not but that 
I'd almoat keep the child for nothing, I’m that 
fond of him; only times is hard, and Johu not 
so steady as he mightbe. Hereit is!” prodacing 
from a battered work-box a letter in Helen's 
hand, 

Yes, there could be no doubtof that! Had he 
not two in his breast-pocket this moment, in that 
same familiar writing ? 


“Mrs. Grass,— 

“ T enclose fifteen pounds for the sup- 
port of the child. I hope he is well. I am sorry 
I could not send you this money sooner, but I 
trust I shall be able to forward another sum 
before long. Address, Miss Brown, Kingscourt, 
Wellington, Kent. Yours faithfully, — 

“HH. Brown.” 


Seeing was believing, with a vengeance. 
Rupert felt the letters dancing before his eyes, 
vs he perused this most fatal little document. 
Mre, Glass could not fail to be struck by the 
ghastly pallor of his countenance, as he handed 
back the epistle, without a single word of re- 
mark. 

“ You look ill, sir. Do sit down. Do/ and let 
me get you acup of tea.” (Her remedy for every 
ill. ) 

“ No—no,” he answered, hurriedly. ‘‘T'll go 
out into the air, and then-I’il be ali right. Good 
eveviog, and maoy thanks,” he said, with ao 
effort. 

“ The thanks is all the other way,” whispered 
Mrs. Glass, in response to a sovereign which 
Blanche pressed into her appreciative palm, as 
she held the door open for their departure. 

“Well, now, Rupert, are you convinced! Is 
seeing believing }” she atked, as she overtook 
him, striding down the court in a kind of mental 
daze. 

“ Yes,” he answered, without once looking at 
her. “Iam convinced, in spite of myself, seeing 


| is believing.” 


For a considerable time the two cousins main- 
Rupert's face certainly 


felt that just at present, when the blow was so 


to me, aad | fresh, it would be almost dangerous to intrude on 
| his thoughts, much as she wished to chant her 


little pan of triumph, and preen her wings, and 
say :—‘* | told you so.” 
However, ere they reached their destination 


} she found meana to tell her companion, in a few 


wigorously-worded sentences, of how Miss Brown 


y bad been so bard pushed for cash that she had 
5 











actually disposed of her winter mantle to her for 
fifteen pounds; that she, Blanche, had bought 
it as an act of charity, little dreaming for what 
purpose the money was destined. 

Sir Rupert was too much stunned to ask, with 
hia usual quick-witted alertness, how Blanche, 
the tender-hearted, had become acquainted with 
Miss Brown's past history } 

It had been unfolded before him, in all its 
plain reality, and that was sufficient for the 
present ; but he did find words to beg that the 
matter would be kept a secret for the present. 

“You and I are the only two who are behind 
the scenes, Blanche, and do not ‘eb us be the 
means of turning her out on the world just yet, 
From that woman’s showing she is alone— 
destitute of friends and uioney—and goes in 
bodily fear of her husband. Let her stay in her 
shelter a little while longer-~for charity.” 

** What !” cried Blanche, sharply ; “ you would 
not brand her as an impostor, and turn her out 
into the world, after she has made a complete 


fool of you, and would actually have married 


you! If your eyes had not been opened she 
would have committed bigamy,” she added, 
bristling with righteous indignation. 

“Well, anyway, badly, diabolically as she has 
behaved to me, there is no reason that I am to 
be the ruin of Aer, and have her cast out without, 
at any rate, the prospect of a roof to cover her.” 

“ Let her go to the workhouse-—it is what she 
deserves !—or Jet her go back to her husband,” 
said Blanche, viciously 

‘No, no, I say. Don’t tell your mother—at 
any rate for a while, Blanche, like a good gir), 
Give her a chance of looking round her. I will 
see her, and tell her that her secret is no longer 
in her own keeping.” 

“And that you will never see her again!” 
added Blanche, ina voice of dictatorial interro- 
gation. 

“ And never see her again,” echoed her com- 
panion with emphatic distinctness, “ Here we 
are,” jumping out and offering his hand to assist 
her to alight. “I am sure I cannot say all | 
think now, Blanche. The-—-the disclosure you 
have been the means of showing me has knocked 
me rather out of time; but [ know that you 
meant kindly, and that Lovght to give you my 
best thanke--—” 

It struck Blanche, a minute or two later, as 
she remained on che steps watching the hanson 
rapidly bowling away, that he had not given her 
any thanks after ail. 

And as she stood before her looking-glass, tea 
minutes later, slowly removing her hat and 
gloves, she was conscious that although her visit 
had been an entire success, yet that the after- 
triumph had, somehow, not been nearly as com- 
plete, or soul-satisfying, ae ehe anticipated. 

“ The idea of his wanting me to keep it dark— 
to give her another chance !—a likely thing,” ehe 
remarked to her reflection, with a derisive smile. 
“She may etay quietly at Kingscourt while we 
are at the seaside, as she will keep Katie and Loo- 


- Loo quiet, and prevent them from bothering us, 


but once we return home—then—— ; 
Then, was a word of much portentous sg 
nificance, implying whole chapters of disasters, 
for unlucky Helen Brown. Oh! Helen Brown! 
you little know in what dire straits your dilemma 
will place You. 
(To be continued.) 








Tse ball was a universal plaything with the 
children of old Athens. As they grew older there 
came the hobby horses, the game with dice, and 
spinning-tops both in the house and in the open alr. 
Toys and go-carts and “ mud-pies”’ engaged the 
interest of Athenian children as of a)] Europeaa 
nations, Then followed at a somewhat more 
advanced age a game which consisted in throwing 
slantingly into the water small smooth stoves, 
and counting how many leaps they made before 
sinking (which we call “skimming” or “ ducks 
and drakes”), blindman’s buff, trundling hoops, 
and all kinds of gamgs with the ball, walking 02 
stilts, leap-frog, kite-flying, see-sawing on logs, 
swinging, et cetera, Gi had dolls made o! 
vax or clay and painted. 
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HUGH’S LOVE, 


(Continued from page 441.) 


Sir Hugh had drawn many fancy pictures of 
“Jack.” He generally fancied him a much 
depressed city clerk, with an income of about 
eighty younds yearly—that he was a physician, 
young, handsome, with a large practise, and an 
ample private fortune at hie disporal he never 
even dreamed, 

He went to London, and the first person he 
visited was his old friend Mariel, now Lady 
Egerton, Of her own accord she mentioned Miss 
Lindsay, and openly regretted her extraordinary 
disappearance, 

“JT wanted Mag for a sister,” said the bride, 
blushing prettily, “I have known poor Charley’s 
secret for a long time,” 

Sir Hugh left abruptly ; there was nothing to 
be gained by lingering there ; clearly Lady Eger- 
ton knew nothing more than she told bia, 
His next step was to call u Mrs. Lindsay ; 
that enterprising widow had now started a day- 
school, and there was not a morning but she 
regretted the loss of Mag, whose services would 
have been invaluable to her now, 

She was a little surprised at this second 
applicant for her step-daughter’s address ; but she 
told him much the same tale she had told to 
Charles Egerton, only in this case the listener 
interrupted her with many questions, 

“Your opinion is then, madam, that, moved to 
freozy by her father’s death, Mies Lindsay laid 
violent haude on her own life }” 

“T think so,” 

"Tt is a strange fancy to take up.” 

"T think it is a most natural one.” 

“ Why ; ” 

“Tt is four months turned since she went away. 
Poor Mag was a gentle, fragile girl, the last 
‘creature in the world to make her way alone, If 
she had been alive we mus? have heard something 
of ber in all this time.” 

Hugh sighed ; he owned to himself that the 
widow had at least reason on her side. 

‘* Had she avy friends #”” 

Mre, Lindsay shook her head. 

“She held herself too high to be a favourite in 
this neighbourhood, Mag was much too proud— 
it was her great fault.” 

He hesitated. 

“Thad heard that Miss Lindsay was engaged ; 
eurely her future husband has some clue to her 
whereaboute,” 

“The engagement was broken off months hefore 
the disappeared,” 

“ Re ally q ” 

“Yes; in her poor father’s lifetime, early in 
September, 1t was the worst piece of folly she 
ever did in her life, Perhaps, though, poor child, 
she’s lived to be sorry for it.” 

“Tt was a good match?” 

“It was a match far beyond what Mag had any 
right to expect, ” 

“Indeed }” 

“A young physician, handsome, agreeable, and 
clever, with a large practice and an enormus pri- 
vate fortune, Mag would have had her open 
carriage and her brougham, her footman and her 
own maid, I often hope, Sir Hugh, my children 
woa't be eo blind to their own advantage when 
they grow up.” 

Sir Hugh went away with a strange hope at 
his breast. After all she was less than he deemed 
1’. Mag bad profited little by what he called 
her treachery, Her first act on coming home had 
been to dismiss her lover—a lover who would 
Have gratified her every ambition. 

It looks as if she had loved me after all,” 
thought Hugh, “as if it was eheer love and 
uot wy fortune which terapted her to forget the 
chain which bound her.” 

He turned into his club. April was far ad- 
vanced by this time, and London largely filling. 

»* He met many men he knew, and one and all 
* Fcant - kame question—had he seen the 
aby 
r “T'to siek of beauties,” eaid Sir Hugh, crossly ; 
ene.aad all they’re just alike.” 


| 





“But Miss De la Torre is quite out of the 
usual style—a most uncommon beauty.” 

* Golden bair and grey eyes, that’s the fashion 
now, I believe?” 

“Hem! you are a little out ; anyway, she’s the 
favourite of the season.” 

1 thought the Earl had no daughters. This 
ia his grandchild and heirees, Even if she were 
plain Magdalen De la Torre she would have dozens 
of suitors. As itis-——” 

“ As it is, she can choose whose heart she'll 
break. How old is she?” 4 

“ Nineteen or twenty; her fortune ie fiity 
thousand on her wedding-day, and the estates 
with their revenues must come to her soon ; the 
earl’s seventy if he’sa day.” 

“ Are you thinking of trying your luck?” 

“JT would to-morrow if | saw apy chance, and 
I'dsay the same if she were penniless. You goand 
see her, Ainslie, and you'll confess London has 
seen nothing like her this many a day.” 

But Sir Hugh did not take the advice ; his 
thoughts were all very much engaged with that 


other girl whose age was so near that of Miss De | 


la Torre, and whose fate so cruelly different. 

One day in June, when the summer sunshine 
was at its brightest, he went to a flower-show and 
garden iéte given for eome charity in the pic- 
turesque grounds of a royal duke, and after look- 
ing at the roses he strolled cff into the remoter 
walks where the crowd was not so great. 

Sir Hugh wandered on until he had strayed 
quite into the deserted portion of the grounds 
where nothing reminded him of the gay scene he 
had left. 

And there as he stood idly gazing at a lake 
whose waters were beautified by large white lilies, 
two voices fell on his ear ; he stopped, impelled 
to listen, fur one touched his heart to the very 
core, it was the tone he had-never hoped to hear 


again. 

“ Yes, I am very happy, Jack.” 

“ And you have forgotten the past |” 

“T shall never quite forget it, dear,” she 
answered gently, ‘‘ but it does not pain me now ; 
at times my old sorrow wakes and cries, but I am 
not miserable ; everyone hae their trouble, Jack, 
and many have a heavier one than mine.” 

They came in view then, Mag Lindsay a little 
paler, a little older than when he saw her last, 


| and a tall handsome man, a husband surely of 


whom any girl might have been proud ; he placed 
a chair for her by the water's edge and went 
away. 

Sir Hugh stood irresolute, in spite of Mrs. 
Lindsay’s story of the broken engagement ; see- 
ing them together thus he believed nothing more 
than that they were husband abd wife. Should 
he make himself known or go away without her 
discovering his presence ? 

After all the choice was taken out of his hands. 


Mag rose from her seat, and walking to the edge | 


of the lake stretched out her hand to gather 
some of the beautiful water-lilies which grew on 
its banks ;- her foot slipped, another toment and 
she would have been in the water, but that 
Hugh's arms were round her, and almost before 
she realised her danger she was once more in 
safety. 


She looked up to thank her preserver, then | 


their eyes met, a crimson blush coloured her 
cheek, He was pale as death, she was his life's 
love, aud it had been a hard struggle to save her 
for Jack, 
, Mag was the first to recover her composure. 

“Tam very glad that we meet again, Sir Hugh. 
It is nearly a year since we parted. Time has 
doubtless effaced my image from your fancy. 
For the sake of the love you bore me once you 
will not refuse me your forgiveness, 
know, you will never guess how the memory of 
your cruel words has haunted me.” 


“Why should I forgive you?” he asked, | 


bitterly. ‘‘You have everything to make you 
happy ; you cannot care for my pardon.” 

"I do care for it more than anything in the 
whole world.” 

*** Jack’ would not like to hear you say so—TI 
am obliged to speak of him thus, 1 do not know 
his other name,” 

‘You mean Dr. Tempest.” 

“ Ah, it was he who was with you just now,” 


“ Yer.” 

“ He seems happy enough.” 

“T think he is happy. I hope so.” 

* And he knows nothing of the little pastoral 
you enacted for my benefit at Carruthers Castle?” 

“ You are very cruel,” said the girl, sadly. ‘I 
see it is vain to ask for your forgiveness if you 
have such thoughts of me as that.” 

* Does he know ?”” 

“Of course. I told him the day of my re- 
turn,” 

“ And he married you in spite of it. His love 
must be of a peculiarly generous nature,” 

“Tt is; but for all that he did not marry me. 
Jack and I are true friends, Sir Hugh. We never 
shall be—we shall never seek to be anything 
elee.”’ 

“You used to call me Hugh,” 

‘* That was under very different circumstances,” 

iy Mag ! ” 

“a Yes,” 

“ T have said very cruel things to you.” 





You little | 


“Perhaps you had the right,” she said, 
wearily. “I daresay I appeared very vain and 
| heartless to you, but I think you might have 
forgiven me in all these months.” 
| [will forgive you on one condition.” 

"T hope it is not a hard one,’ with almost a 
touch of her old archness. 

“It is in your power.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” 

*T want you to let things be as they were that 
day in the wood. Mag, it is such hard woik 
living without you that I want you back.” 

She shook her head. 

* You refuse me /” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then you never loved me,” 

“T loved you so well that the loss of you almost 
broke my heart.” 

“Then why not accept me now?” 

“T am afraid.” 

“ Of what?” 

“You said once I cared for your rank ant 
wealth, not for yourself.” 

“TI never meant it, darling ; I was mad with 
anger, or I never could have said such a thing.” 

“Tf we were married and you said it again— 
or even thought it—I should know directly if the 
idea crossed your mind—it would kill me, just as 
surely as if you stabbed me to the heart,” 

“Truat me,” he pleaded. “ Mag, we have both 
something to forgive, Darling, let us begin afresh 
and trust each other entirely.” 

She loved him—loved him just as she bad done 
long ago at Carruthers Castle. She had a proud 
spirit, but her love was stronger than her pride. 
She put her hand iato his and let him draw her 


more. 

“We will be married at once,” decided Sir 
Hugh. “ Now your poor father is dead there is 
no one we need to consult,” 

“ Yee,” said Mag, blushing ; “there is graand- 
papa.” 

“Ts he here to-day ? 
to him ¢” 

“ He is here, but I don’t think I need introduce 
you to him, he knows you quite well, You can’t 
think, Hugh, how I have had to manouvre to 
prevent his inviting you to dinner since you 
came back to England,” 

* And you didn’t want me! Very polite.” 

“I didn’t want to see you first in a crowd: I 
could not have borne to touch your hand wutil 
you had forgiven me.” 

“ The water-lilies were our best friends, after 
all. Mag, will you take me to Mr, Lindeay ?” 

“To grandpapa,” she corrected ; “' yes,” 

“Ieu’t his name Lindsay ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ What is it, then?” 

* Can’t you guess ?” 

“ How can 1?” 

“ He is someone you know very well. 
he is your godfather,” 

Sir Hugh started, 

* You cannot mean the Earl de la Torre?” . 

“I'm afraid Ido. Mamma was his only child, 
Jack found him out for me soon afier papa died, 
aud I have been just like his own daughter ever 


Wiil you introduce me 
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“You will be accusing me cf merce ary 
motives now,” he said, gravely. “My darling, 
don’t you know you are one of the richest 
heiresses in England {” 

“T don’t care,” she said, demurely, “so that 
you don’t give me up.” 

He had uo intention of doing that. 

They had « grand wedding at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, and after a brief honeymoon 
they came home to Lord dela Torre, He had 
pleaded so hard not to lose his darling that 
Hugh had yielded the point, and for the few 
years he lingered Mag made the sunshine of 
his life. 

After that, when she was Countess de la Torre, 
she and her husband divided their time between 
Ainslie and her own estates ; but wherever they 
were, at all times and seasons, they had no more 
welcotae guest than Lady Egerton, once Muriel 
Carruthers, 

The two are realiy happy. Sir Hugh adores 
his wife with a deep, passionate love, 

She may have been wayward once, but she is 
still, and ever will be, winning, and she is devoted 
to her husband, 

She hed been Lady Ainslie four years when, 
to her great deligit, Charles Egerton married 
her half-sister—a girl who had something of 


Mag about her face, though she lacked the 
delicate, patr.cian loveliness of the De la 
Torres. 

Por Dr. Texapest—Jack, as he is still called 


both by Mag and her husband—he is atill faithful 
0 his first jove, but he is young still, very young 
for his years, and there is a child growing up in 

e Ainslie nursery with grey eyes and auburn 
,air who can already mould him in most things 
to her will. 

The mother looks on well pleased at his devo- 
tion te her first-born; and he fancies a day will 
come when that child will fill the place once 
meaut for her—a place she herself refused to 
ccupy because uo lot, however fair, had charms 
for her to compare to those of being Huan 
AINSLIR'S LOVE, 

[tHE END} 








FACETLE, 


“Tr rained all day long on Sue’s wedding day,” 
said Miss Hiland. “Then I suppose the wedding 
bella were ringing we!,” replied Mr, Van Braam. 

“Wuat do you say now when you try to pass 
a lady?” “By your sleeve, madam,’ to be 
sure,” 

Yeast: “That Miss Daly claims to be twenty- 
three; she knows what she’s about.” Alder: 
“Yes ; she knows she’s about forty.” 

Juss: ‘That young man is very disagreeable 
to stare at us that way.” Bess: “The other is 
just as bat; he hasa’s looked this way once.” 

“Was Rome founded by Romeo?” asked the 
smart boy of the new teacher. “ No, my son,” 
was the reply; “it was Juliet who was found 
dead ! gy Romeo |” 

Her Farsxn: “No, young man, my daughter 
can uever be yours.” Her Adorer; “My dear 
sir, I don’t want her to be my daughter--I want 
her to be my wile.” 

Wires: “That last set of china is the best we 
ever had.” Husband: “Um. It’s all gone, 
isn’t it?” Wife: “Yes; but just think, dear. 
It lasted four girls and a balf,”’ 

Mas. O'Kare: “I'm going to Cutlet’s, Horace. 
Shall I order the Sunday dinner *” 
“No, don’t order it; just 
month's bill is still unpaid!” 

Suz: “No, George ; I like you, but I can never 
be your wife.” He (haughtily): ‘Never mind ; 
there are others!" “I knew there are, George, 
I accepted one of them this morning.” 

Crana;: “You told meif that man Huggins 
proposed to you he would get a short answer, 
and now I hear you're engaged to him!” Cora: 
“Ss I gave him a short answer. I simply 


ask for it, Last 


Just so, 


said ‘ Yes,’ ” 


Mr. O'Kaye: | 





Mr. Houssaotp: “ When is .he cook to be 
married?” Mrs, Household: “ Oh, she’s not to 
be married! She's broken her eogagement,” 
“ What ! broken that, too?” 


Horst Guest; “ Now, are you sure that this 


bed is quite clean?” Maid: “Yes, sir, The 
sheeta were only washed this morning. Just 
feel "em, they ain’t dry yet!” 

“Papa, will you buy me a drum?” “Ah! 


but, my boy, you will disturb me very mach if I 
do.” “Oh,no, papa; I won't drum except when 
you ve asleep.” 

Freperick ;: “I'd propose to that girl, but I’m 
afraid she'd object on the ground of our short 
acquaintance. She hasn’t known me long 
enough.’ Jamesby (enthusiastically): ‘ That's 
just the reason you ought to propose now.” 

“GaanpMa, may I take that piece of chocolate 
you left on the table? I will be so good!” 
“Yes, you may take it.” (The little girl does 
not move.) “ Why dou’t you goand get it?” 
“Oh, grandma, dear, I ate it first!” 

Mas, Brxxs (house hunting): ‘I hope there 
are no screeching pol!l-parrots in this neighbour- 
hood.” Agent; “Not one, madame.” Mrs, 
Binks (with a sigh of relief): ‘‘I am glad of 
that, because we have two, and I really couidn’t 
stand avy more.” 

Tur lady had implied a doubt as to the state- 
ment of the dairyman. “Madam,” he said, 
indignantly, “my reputation rests upon my 
butter,” “Well,” she replied, teatily, “you 
needn’t get ugly about ib, The foundation is 
strong euough to keep it up forever.” 

Bourrows: ‘This women’s emancipation 
movement isn’t such a bad thing, after all I’ve 
been keeping company with Miss Strongsou! 
lately, and i rather like it.” Upton: ‘In what 
way, particularly?” Bouttown; “ Well, for one 
thing, she insists on paying her own expenses,” 

Miss Burem: “I never saw furniture aud 
carpets 60 cheap. The papers are just crammed 
with bargains.” Mra, Buyem;: ‘1 know it, and 
there isn’t room in this house for another thing.” 
Miss Buyem: ‘‘ How horrid! Iwill have to let 
all those lovely bargains go, or else get: married.’ 

Syontay: “ Aw-—-aw-—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be governed by 
people—aw—whom you wouldu’t ask to dinner,” 
American Belle; ‘‘ Well, not more so, perhaps, 
than for you in Eagland to be governed by peuple 
who wouldn’t ask you to dinner (” 

Mrs. Hogan: “And why isn’t the ould man 
a-workin’ now?” Mrs. Grogan: “ Workin’! [v's 
an inventor be ia. He has got up a road-acraper 
that dees the work of foive min.” Mra. Hogav: 
* An’ how minny min do it take to run it?” Mrs, 
Grogan: ‘‘Six. It will bea great thing for givin’ 
employment to the labourin’ man.” 

Teacuer: “If one servant girl could clean a 
reom in two hours how long would it take two 
servant girls to do it?” Little Girl: “Four 
hours.” “Wrong. [6 would take only one 
hour.” “Oh! I dida’t know you was talkin’ 
about servant girls that was atrangera to each 
other,” 

He: “I never can get further than the firat 
chapter of one of Mrs, Maffia’s books,” The 
Authoress: “Sir! Mrs. Mafiin is my nom de 
plume. I wrote the books.” He (calmly): “ As 
i wae saying, I can never bring myself to leave 
the beauties of the firat chapter and go on with 
the rest.” 

“ Ler me show you our new correspondence 
paper for ladies,” said the stationer. ‘ We con- 
sider this is the greatest novelty of the season.” 
“It is very pretty,” said Mrs, Barlow ; “ but why 
is it specially for ladies?” “ It has the lettere 


| P. S. engraved at the top of the inner sheet,” said 


the stationer. 

Aw old man went into a life insurance office 
and asked to be insured. The company asked his 
age. His reply was ninety-four, “Why, my 
good ran, we cannot insure you,” said the com- 
pany. “* Why not t” he demanded. ‘‘ Why, you 
are ninety-four years old.” ‘What of that?” 
the old man cried. “* Look at statistics, and they 
will tell you that fewer men die at niuety-four 
than at any other age,” 











It was at the Smythe’s At Home,” Miss 
Gusher sat down at the piano and began to warble 
out Tennyson’s “Brook.” Young Smasher 
listened patiently until she reached the lines— 

‘Men may come, and men aay go, 
“ But I go on for ever.” 

Then he murmured aloud ; “ Do you, 
Then I'm one of the Johnnies that go | 

Ir was the tiny daughter of aclergyman who 
was recently fr. § to accompany her mother on 
a walk. was the positively spoken 
answer, “I can’t go.” “Why not?” “T have 
to help papa.” “In what way?” “ He told me 
to sit here in this corner and keep quiet while 
he wrote his sermon, and I don’t believe he is 
half through yet,” 

A cerram nobleman, well-known to society, 
while one day strolling round his stables, came 
across his coachman’s little boy on a seat, playing 
with his toya. After talking to the youngster a 
short time, he said—‘‘ Weil, my little man, do 
you know who Lam!” “Oh, yes,” replied the 
youngster ; “ you're the man who rides in my 
father’s carriage.” 

Fair Doc-owngr (anxiously): “ I am a0 afraid 
poor Floss is going to have rabies, Mr. Vet.” Mr, 
Vet.: “Indeed; miss? -1 don’t see any signs of 
it.” Fair Dog-owner: ‘But his poor little 
tongue is always hanging out of his mouth.” Mr, 
Vet. ; “Thad, miss, isin accordance with a merciful 
dispensation of Providence.” You see, if it hung 
out of his ear be might experience some difficulty 
in drinking.” 

“ He willcome.” They stood beside her and 
communicated their fear that she would never zee 
him again. “ He will come,” she answered, with 
a sweet, confident smile. “I know he will come, 
after what we said at parting.” When she had 
explained to them ia detail that her words to 
him had been, “It is all over between us; I do 
not wish to see your faceagain,” and his rejoinder, 
‘‘ Farewell for ever,” they at once perceived that 
she was right. 

At a small dinner party one evening last week 
a boy, evidently from a confectioner’s shop, had 
been engaged to do the waiting. When he placed 
two dishes of tarte before the host and hostess, 
she, probably thinking it was correct not to know 
what was coming, asked: “What are these, 
William?” Whereupon the boy, pointing first 
to one dish and then to anther, replied: 
‘¢ Them's a penny each, and theny” ‘two for three- 
a. pence,” 

Mr. Newepp: “ Well, we are beginning 
housekeeping, aud I presume the simplest plan 
will be for me to give you a regular amount every 
week for expenses, Just figure up what it will 
cost.” Mrs. Newedd: “I could never do that 
in the world—so many things to count, you 
know: but let—me—see. Oh, [ have it! I 
have thought of a much simpler plan.” “ All 
right, my angel, Whatisis?” “ You figure up 
what it will cost you for cab-fare and lunches, 
and give me the reat.” 

“I sHa.t be dreadfully stupid now,” said the 
wife, who had just returned from the dentist's, 
“Why so, my dear?” asked her husband. “I 
have had all my wisdom teeth pulled out,” she 
replied, “Of course, my love,” said her husbaad 
with the beat intention in the world, “ you know 
it is nothing but a superstition the idea that 
wiadom teeth have anything to do with wisdom. 
if you were to have every tooth in your bh 
drawn it couldn’t make you any more atupid, you 
know.” He succeeded after awhile in smoothing 
mutters over, but it was a narrow escape. 

Mr, Watxer: “It is not enough that bicycles 
should carry bells ; the law should enforce 4 
regular system of signals that all cao under- 
stand,” Mr. Bjones; “What would you 
suggest?” Mr, Walker: “Well, I don’t kuow 
exactly ; but it might be something like this: 
One ring, stand still ; two rings, dodge to the 
right ; three rings, diva to the left; four mogs, 
jump straight up, aod ['ll run under you ; Ave 
riags, turn @ somersaclt and land behind me; 
and so on, You see, we folks who walk are 
always glad to be accommodaing, but the trouble 
is to find out what the fellow behind waate u» 
do,” 


by Jove! 
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Tux Queen, since the day of Le. ~vronation, 


has seen every throne in the world vacated at’ 


leash ones, 9 esi we 

Tur Queen Regent of Ho uses purest 
white writing paper, very thick, with crown aud 
armorial bearings, gold, scarlet, and blue, For 
every-day letters her note-paper has only her 
name, ‘ Emma,” surmounted by a crown. 

Tur German Emperor seems to be an accom- 
plished draughteman es well as @ promising 
musical composer. He has just sent a set of 
highly ‘inished drawings, representing the latest 
additions to the Japanese, French, and American 
fleets as a present to the Library of the Reich- 
etag. 

AcoorDing to present arrangements, it is. very 
probable the Empress of Russia will pay. a. visit 
to Darmstadt in March, after the great Russian 
Fast is over, but it is unlikely that the Ozar will 
accompany her, a9 it is against the etiquette of 
the Imperial Court for his Majesty to psy visits 
to foreign countries. until one year’s period of 
mourning has expired. 

Tue Dake and Duchess of York are to pay a 
visit to Sheffield next May in connection with 
the rebuilding and extension of the City Hospital 
and Dispensary, which is now being carried out 
at a cost of £60000: The Duke and Duchess 
will be the guests of the Duke of Norfolk at The 
Farm, his residence.on the outskirts of Sheffield, 
where they are to-disie and sleep. 

CaptaIn Ponsonpy, the eldest son of Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, arrived at Osborne recently 
from the Oape, where he has been acting as 
aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Loch. Captain Pon- 
sonby,.who has returned home in consequence of 
his father’s iliness, will, it is expected, be offered 
the appointment of groom-in-waiting to the 
Queen, which is. vacant by the promotion of 
Lord Edward Pelbam-Clinton to the office of 
Master of the Houseboid. 

Privoess Louise has just. forwarded to Aber- 
deenshire a very beautiful collection of Scotch 
pebbles and marbles, which Her Royal Highness 
has collected in the Island of Iona, and had care- 
fully polished, They are destined for the adorn- 
ment of the new pulpit.at Orathie Parish Church. 
It is hexagonal, and made of. different kinds of 
granite, and the marble ard pebbles are to be 
sunk in the granite. 

Tax Prince and Princess of Wales are taking 
an interest in wooden houses, and it is said thas 
a company is being formed to erecy shanties in 
this country as they have them in “ Noroway 
over the foam,” not hute or villas, but serious 
town houses ; and judging from the social in- 
fluence of sorae of the persons interested in this 
new spscuation, the wooden house fad bids fair 
to become for a time a very fashionable craze. 

_ Tris rumoured that King Alexander of Servia 
is about to seek a consort, and the name of 
Princess Sybille of Heaseis mentioned inconnection 
with the report. Her Highuess is very young 
still, having been born on June Srd, 1877, and is 
a charming young lady, very pretty, and with 
most winning manners. Her second brother, 
Prince Frederiok Karl, is married to Princess 
Margarethe of Prussia, while her elder siater is 
the widowed Princess Leopold of Anhalt. Her 
eldest brother, the Landgraf of Hesse, is un- 
rr a and has, unhappily, been blind from 
rth, 


Tueae is no prospect of Sir Henry Ponsonby 
being able to resume his duties, but the Queen 
hes desided that he is to continue for the pre- 
sent to hold his various offices, while Sir Fleet- 
wood Edwards and Colonel Bigge are to do the 
work, Whenever a new arrangement is made 
there iis to be a return to the old system which 
prevailed in the days of General Grey and Sir 


. Thomas Biddulph, when the Keeper of the Privy 


Parse and the principal private secretary were 
different officials. It is practically rettled that 
Sir Fleetwood Edwards will get the one post and 
Colonel Bigue the other, and the office of Receiver- 
General of the Duchy. of Lancaster will probably 
be annexed to the private secretaryship. 





STATISTICS. 


A quarter of each generation is said to die 
before attaining the age of seventeen. 

Ort thoueand novels are published every year 
in London ; that is, two aud a half a day. 

Tue pusaber of unmarried women in Hugland 
and Wales exceeds the pumber of unmarried men 
by a majority of nearly 200,000. 

Recent insurance statistics show that, if the 
wife dies firet, the husband on an average sur- 
vives nine years ; while if the husband dies firet, 
the wife survives eleven years. 





GEMS. 


Worx for thy character until it is renewed; 
theu it will work for tiie. 

Axtona the blindest of men are those who think 
they have no faults, 

Norma can justly be despised that cannot 
justly be blamed ; where there is no choice there 
can be no blame, 

Trvs hope is based on the energy of character. 
A strong mind always hopes, and has always 
cause to hope, because it koows the mutability 
of huwan affairs, and how slight a circumstance 
may change the whole course of events. Such a 
spirit, too, rests upon itself; it is nob confined 
to partial views or to one particular object Aad, 
if at last all should be Jost, it bas saved itself, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fiztine.—-One cup of milk, one egg, one half 
cup sugar, thicken with corustarch and flavour 
with vanilla. 

Yanxez Por, Pre,—Stew one chicken until ten- 
der, and make a gravy with it as for a fricassee. 
Take some freeh baking powder biscuit, break 
them open and spread on a platter, crust side 
down, and when ready to. serve, pour over the 
chicken and gravy. 

Rick Murrins.—QOne cup of boiled rice, one 
cup uf eweet milk, two eggs, two tabiespoonfuls 
of melted butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, two 
of baking powder, and enough flour to make a 
batter, Beat hard and add the baking powder 
the last thing. Boke in muffin rings. 

Gincrer Cooxres.--One teaspoonful soda, and 
one small teaspoonful salt in cup, two tablespoon- 
fuls boiling water, three tablespoonfuls melted 
lard ; fill up cup with molasses; add ginger to 
the flour; work as soft as possible; cub as 
cookies, 

Casam Purrs.—One half cup of butter melted 
in ove cup of hot water: put in a small tin pan 
on the stove to boil. While boiling, stir in one 
cup of flour, take off and let cool. When cold, 
stir in three eggs, one after the other, without 
beating. Drop on buttered tins, and bake in a 
hot oven twenty to thirty minutes. 

Cuuese Pates.—When making pie crust, if 
there be any dough left over, it can be made inte 
paté crusts and then filled with a cheese omelerte 
made as follows: Take three eggs, separate the 
whites and yolks, and beat both till very light. 
Add a litle salt, one tablespoonful of milk, and 
three tablepoonsfuls of grated cheese. Now pour 
this omelette into the dough and put into a quick 
oven. Brown nicely, aud serve while very hot. 

Caress Pupprsc.—One teacup grated bread, 
quarter pound cheese, one or two eggs, one small 
breakfastcup milk, half teaspoon ealt, half tea- 
spoon mustard, a little pepper, quarter teaspoon 
carbonate of potash. Boil the milk, bread, and 
cheese together ; add the flavourings off the fire, 
then the egg beaten up, and lasp the potash ; 
put into a pudding dish aud bake till ready ; one 
teaspoonful carbonate potash to each pound of 
cheese makes iv digestible, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr was the custom, years ago, fot the Japanese 
ladies to gild their teeth, 

THe accouchement of the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, is expected early in March. 

Iv is said that some of the sheép “runs” or 
farms in Australia are as large as the whole of 
England, 

It is estimated that more gold and eilver have 
been sunk in the sea than are now in eirculation 
on the earth. 

Persons bearing the same surname, although 
they may not be related in any way, are forbidden 
to marry in China. ‘ 

Buazib grows miniature corn, the ears of which 
are as large as a man’s litile finger, and the grains 
are of the size of mustard seed, : 

Cups are now being made with smal? thermo- 
meters, which tell the degree of temperature of 
the colfee or cocoa they hold. 

THovucn whale-fishing has dwindled. away 
greatly in recent yeara, the demand for. whale- 
bone increases, until she supply falle greatly 
short of the demand. 

Dews are less abundant -on islands than on 
ships in mid-ocean, Seamen nearing land’can 
teii that fact by reason »f the deposits ‘ef dew on 
the vessel, ‘ 

Aone the Hottentots wher a widow wishes to 
marry aguin she must ent off the joint of a finger 
Psa present it to her new husbaid on the wedding 

ay. 

Wromiva has a wonderful slum cave which ia 
15 feed across the opening aod easily accessible. 
The alum on the walla of the cave is @ feet in 
thickness, — ees 

In each wing of the ostrich twenty-six long 
white plumes grow to maturity in eight. months. 
In the male these are pure white, while those of 
the female shade to ecru or grey. 

THE most deadly poieon is that found in an 
African plant. As little as a, one. tbousand- 
millionth part of an ounce of. it produces a 
distinctly injurious effect upom the heart, and 
only twice that quantity kills. 

A MAN in Bremen has inverted a kind of “ oil 
bombs for calming the waves, whict cen be 
fired a short distance. There are email holes én 
them, allowing the oil to run out in about an 
hour, 

A cuntous barometer ie used in Germany and 
Switzerland. It is a jar of water, with a frog 
and a little step-ladder in it, When the frog 
comes out of the water and sits on the steps a 
raio-storm will soon occur, 

Waen a Chinese lady approaches a muddy 
place she beckons a boy. ‘The boy drops on his 
hands and knees in the mad, and the lady uses 
him as a stepping-stone, fur which service she 
gives him # small coin, 

in one country district of Germany “ pay 
weddings” were in vogue uutil recently, each 
guest paying tor his entertainment as much as he 
would at an inn, and the receipts being placed 
aside to set up the happy pair in their new 
home, 

Every Japavese barrack has a gymoasium, 
and the Japanese soldiers rank among the best 
gymnasts in the world, In balf.a minute they 
can ecale a 14-foot wall by simply bouncing on 
each other’s shoulders, one man supporting two 
or three. 

E.eotricity is now ueed for colouring leather 
more quickly and deeply, The hide is stretched 
on ® metailic table and covered with the colour- 
ing liquid; @ pressure of a few volts is then 
applied between the liquid and the table, which 
opens the pores of the ein and allows the colour 
to sink in, 

Tur Pekin Gazette is by some hundreds 0! 
years tbe oidest newspaper iu existence. The 
pages, sixteen in number, are seven inches long 
and three inches wide: there are no editorial 
comments and no advertisements, and the aiatter 
begins at the end and moves from right to left 
and wp iustead of down the page, as with us, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee 


Jnctt.—Try a smart terrier. 

©. K.—It ta a matter for agreement. 

R. T. B.--Leather cannot be restored. 

Roperto.—Take it to a devier in coins. 

Rrea.—-It is « matter for your own judgment. 

Fioss,—It was probably catwwed by over-baking. 

F. W.—Pat s little powdered borax in the water. 

Lauire.—Some second-hand bookseller might buy it. 

One Wao Wawts to Kyow.—They are to be found in 
numerous places round the ooast as well as inland. 

P. N.—The bathe in question wore introduced into 
this country from Turkey, hence their name, 

Teqorr rn.—We do not know the etaff; so cannot help 
you about it. 

Tarvonr.—-The Great Ve 
ju the United Kingdom, 2,48! miles, 

Ove iw Taovertz.—lIt is far too involved a business to 
be dealt, with here ; obtain legal help. 


Epwiy,—You bad botter take lessons; books would 
only teach you the theory. 


ern has the greatest mileage 





Serooinoy.—As generals Caaar and Napoleon stand 
in history among the first of their age 

Constant Reaper.—1t is criminal for an uncle to 
marry his niece ; he will be prosveuted if he does, 


Tratn.—It ia now a very simple and practically a 
painiess operation ; nothing you need be afraid of. 


A Sx Yuans' Rranxe.—The mothor is entit'ed to the 
custody of the child, and the father cannot rid hirnself 
of his responsibility by acting as you state. 


Farvotous.—You may mate a kind of “ dulcimer” by 
hanging bottles in a row and striking them with a bit of 
wood, 


C.—Raw material is that which hes not been put 
brough some process of manufacture. Both articles as 
leseribed are raw matertal. 


Howsawi s.—The well known black enamel paint will 
mewer better, and cost you leas, than anything you 
could make up yours: lf 


Mrva.—The guitar is certainly the most graceful, but 
many ladies are now using the banjo; beth, we should 
say, are easily acquired 


Viscent.—A balloon carrying a man cannot rise over 
seven miles on account of the rareness of the air. A 
selt-registering balloon has risen ten miles. 


NarAutx.—To keep egg yolks for a day or two put 
hem in a cup and cover with cold water, which may be 
poured off when the eggs are to be used, 


May.--We know of nothing beyond the ordinary means 
for xccomplhishing your end. If your hair does not curl 
rye and you wish it to do so, you must attend to 
it daily. 


Anxiovs Owr.—Thore ie no Pritish Consul at place 
you name, and even if there were he would not under- 
take to search for 9 man unheard of for twenty-eight 
years, 

Sarmey Gamur.—The only possible cure for your smoky 
chimney fa, we think, a close range or grate; that is 
easily fitted in, and is usually accepted as a convenience 
in a house, 


One oF Distress.— Obviously the right thing to do is 
to begin to search for the man where he ts supposed to 
have been lost, or where he was last heard of, that is all 
anyone can do. 


Ivooantto,— Write to the address you first found, with 
a request to forward the letter to the next stopping 
place oi the party referred to. It may reach him in 
time. 


Hiaroip.-—A player is not permitted to revoke except 
he is unable to follow suit; a revoke fs compl-ted when 
tho card fe played, or, let us say, as soon as It has passed 
out of posseaston of the player 

Lesi.—There is a grevt deal of difference, Four 
square feet isa surface equal to a square two feet each 
way Four feet square is a equare which measures four 
feet cach way, equal to sixteen square feet. 


Craistrna.—Pompon is a French word for an orna- 
mont of ball-like form made of feather or flower; 
originally it was applied to the round drumstick-like 
ornament shown upon the shalroes of infantry soldters 
in the British arniy. 


Papita.—There is probably no prastical remedy. 
Wear loose sleeves, and take care to have the arm-holes 
of all garments large enough. Hold the hands above 
the level of the waist as much as possible. Thia may 
help some, but it is a doubtful case. 

A. 8.—Send three venny 
Emigrants’ Information Office, $1, Broadway, London, 
S.W., for New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zea- 
land guide books; these are official, and contain muzh 
information that will be of use to you. 


Oy Reaper --The painting of the “ Last Judgment” 
is in the Cathedral of Dantz'c, Prussia. It is attributed 
to Jan vau fyck Tradition says it was painted for the 
Pope, but on its way from Bruges to Rome was captured 
by pirates. It was retaxen by a Dantzic vessel and 
ieposited in the cathedral named in 1467, 
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ArTavr.—Golf was put down as a nuisance by Act of 
Parliament in Scotland in 1491. Then fines were in- 
flicted upon og who were guilty of playing the game, 
which interf with the practice of archery, as men 
preferred wiclding the club to pulling the bow. 


Weary Svurrexrn.--If “ three of the best physictans” 
have failed to be of benefit you can scarcely expect us 
to make s tious for the amelioration of your coniit- 
tion, We advise you to consult a doctor who has made 
a speciality of your complaint. 


M. N. O.—Rats must have access to water or they 
die. A trapped rat may easily bs tamed by allowing no 
water but that offered in a spoon, for the creature soon 
learns to recognize the haud which supplies this all- 
important necessity. 


Lapy Jawe.--It is quite as much how one says such 
thi as what one says. The fine art of life is to do 
es for peoplo—your friends, that is~—in such a 
manner that it may appear that you are the one who is 
the recipient. 


Ix Desparrk —You may do much towards the cure of 
your stammering by spesking with the greatest delibera- 
tion, by beating time with your finger to the slow 
utterance of syllable by syllable, amd by a habitual 
pause befure beginning to speak. 


Faionrenen Daisy.—We really know of no other 
course that you can adopt to regain your letters than 
putting the affair into tlfe hands of your brother, father 
or other near male relative, who will insist upon their 
being returned to you. 


‘' SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


Accept congratulations true, 
That sixteen yoars of lifs 

Have passed without great grief to thee, 
Or days with sorrow rifo. 


From flowery paths of childhood’s hour, 
To hoary age, I ween, 

There's not a joy or e’er will be 
Like this—just “ sweet sixteen.” 


You hope, and dream, and gaz9 afar, 
On happiness com plete ; 

‘Tis all untried—thou'rt standing where 
“ The brook and river meet.” 


The brook has murmured at thy sido 
A merry song to thee, 

But now a stronger current waits 
To bear thee toward the sea, 


There, restless billows raging high 
Thy bark will wildly toss, 

Unmindful of the precious freight 
That soon may suffer loss. 


Ob, gentle heart ! be warned in time, 
Accept the strong right hand ae 
The Heavenly Pilot offers thee, - <2) TUS} 
If thou wouldat reach the land“, |, \ 
| ey - 
Air-castics fill anidlebour, { 29MHOS 
Or cheer a gloomy day, We Sam 
But Object! Purpose! better la far a> 
Than dreaming life away. SYSEYV 
The sweetest joy the heart can know, 
Which laste till life shail end, 


Is feit by each who proves to be 
A self-forgetting friend. : 


I'd spread a thornless path for thee, 
Have peace shed from abore, 
With blessings more than tongue can tell, 
And deep and lasting love. cE 
F, Z. H. 


L. H.—It is impossible to answer this question with- 
out knowing the canee o” the stain. In any event it is 
much batter to go to a competent dentist and get his 
advice. Teeth once destroyed can never be restored, 
and it is unwise to experiment with them. 


R. L.—Anyone can make hand-grenade fire-extin- 
guishers at 4 very small cost. Any Nght quart bottle 
will serve to bold the solution, which is com of 
one pound of common salt, and one half-pound cf eal- 
ammoniac, dissolved in about two quarts of water. 


Lerrice.—Mix s emall quantity of potash and soft 
(black) soap in hot water to a paste; ‘‘debble” that 
over all the print spots with an olf brush ; let stand for 
some hours, then scrape ; keep a little of the mixture to 
be put on specially obdurate spots ; use it hot. 


W. D.--Dissolve an cunce of beeswax in a pint of 
boiled linseed o'l over a gontle fire, then apply with a 
tag to the cloth, rubbing it well in, and hanging up to 
dry, perhaps four days; a second coat may be necessary ; 
colour with ochre, lamp black, or soot before using. 


Hester.—Make as for plain omelet, adding a scant 
tablespoonful of pulverised sugar for every two eggs, 
and omitting, of course, salt and pepper. When done, 
spreid one half with a few spoonfuls of jam, felly, 
marmalade, or any kind of preserve, fold over, sprinkle 
with sugar and serve. 


Iw Waxt or Apvice.—It seems that there is very 
little that can be done except to walt for some combina- 
tion of circumstances that will let you kuow what you 
desire. Meanwhile, as this is very much in the nature 





of a forlorn hops, it would be well to try and be recon- 
ciled to the situation. 


Inqvisitiv2.—) ters are made in tin moni 
hence their shape; two thirds hard wood sawdust a; 
one-third resin or pitch are mixed and put into oi!,; 
mould, which ia then set in an oven till all bas melt. 
when the tins are withdrawn aud allowed to coo! the, 
lighters are papered up for aale as seen in the shops, 

In unep. —Seek other opportunitics for ad the 
views en on particular 
an unfair advani 


debating club than the 4: One may ride , 
hobby at home to his or hor heart's content, but ;; 
should be given a rest in society, 


appearance as those moving 

well-to-do. Be sure tod 
jours, and in d with age. 
Katnieew.—Sweet sandwiches are thin slices of brea 
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buttered snd spread with quince jelly. kle with 
chopped hbiekory nuts and then cover slices of 
buttered bread. Cut into fancy shapes. Quince ma- 


In ‘ 
before spreading sa 


Srcupy.—If parents are tall the children tend to te 
tall, but the offs of parents of unequal height 
most frequently follow the shorter. Excessive tallnes 
is very rarely perpetuated; evon if both the parent, 
are above the =" the height of the offspring ), 
usually only a of the exoess reached by th 
parents, 

Leta.—Te obtain such a situation if would be neces. 
sary to be very well recommended x some one who ii 
ov intimate ternis with the lady. One must, however 
have many accomplisbmenta and must be faustliar wi:\ 
the habits and manners of wealthy psople in order «: 
fill such a place with credit to baredtan satisfaction t 
her employer. . 

Puzziep.—The word “navvyy” is a corruption of the 
word navigator. Before the age of railways “ navigobly 
canals” were the order of the day, and the labourr 
employed in thetr covstruction was called a navigator. 
When ratiways su canals the labourer im 
properly was atill c. 4 navigator, oras now corrupted, 
& Davvy. 

berg yar tte ~ = pepsr over the os 
atene an 0 t per: fastening s' " 
round, then take a cake of black lead and rub the 
surface of the paper ; in a shert time you will Gnd that 
you have the lettering and other “a pon the stone 


sale oe ee te ce used, 
it ay the jar beat it a 
brea 


showing white under @ surface black upon the 
paper; w the shect is removed the stone of course 
remains clean. 


Marco.—Musical glasses wore of two kinds—thos 
that were tuned by regulating the amount of water in 


them ; and that were tuned by size; both wore 
a uw the wetted fiogers of the ormet 
ng rabbed along their rims, and an exquisitely sweet 


sound was produced ; but the performer often falntei 
with the nervous irritation the exercise uced within 
him; an attempt to get the tune by the glasse: 
failed ; the glasses were of a large bell-shape, not unliky 
those now used for claret at public dinners. 


M. & A—A Httle colouring stuff—Jadsou's dyes or 
other analine colours are often used for such purposes 
--mixed to match with a Little glaire or the whit 
of an egg beat up to a froth and then let subside 
using the clear liquid to mix with the colour. Much of 
the succees will depend on your matching that exactly; 
i Pangrceny dp ay oe ap cine BE a a ihe 
when dry it will do, Apply spa 
with a fine camel-hatr brush, not entirely, avd 
pe wiping Over with a piece of soft, fine flannel or ol 
soft at 


Oxive.—St. Valentine was a priest and afterwards « 
bishop of the Romieh Church, aad nothing appears in 
the legend of his life t» account for his name being 
vea to love letters sent about on his fe- 
jival. The custom, however, of choosing valentioce 
dates very far back. We have authentic acoounts of th: 
practice prevailing in English country houses as eatly «# 
1476, when it was a faveurite pastime. In those days, 
however, it was usual for the gentlemen to make pre 
serite to the ladies whom fortune alloted to them as valet: 
tines ; but in Scotland the fashion was reciprocal—eacd 
party bestowing gifts upon the other. Onenced hardly 
say the custom has very much degeneratod. 





Tax Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Throe-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Au, Baox Numages, Parts and Vorwwes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


ton, Higatpence var ag Sager ig: Bixpens:, pe 


Tae INDEX 70 Vou. LXIIL. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


(ar Avi. Lerrers To se Avpnessep To Tue Horror ¢f 
Tux Lospon Reaper, $34, Strand, W.0. 
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J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

CHLORODYNE offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


ONLY GaNOUINGE. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sous ManuracTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





TEE: PILLS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Uld Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only ot 78, N ew Oxford Street, London, 
And sola by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


- Y 4 PATENT DIAGONAL 
z:¥ & 
— 


SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Ck th, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d. ., 58. lid., 6s. 11d., 7s. Lid. 
per pair and upwards 
** Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and streng.” 
~-Queen, 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
M\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
+ the United Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms 80 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 —— by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 








Beware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 











RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 
Penny Packets of the “ Rising San” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi 
nary Blacklead. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), 2 Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, 4nd Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ai/ ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


2 stamps (to 





SILEX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


NATIONAL SILEX 
Chief Office : 


r) FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. 


OPTICAL CO., 
138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


POST-FREE. 


The He de AS SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM ls, 6d. PER PAIR. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


FOR ALL 


| Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
eerie! Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
a Disordered Liver, and P 


7 Contains Fifty Six Pills. | Female Ailments, 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. [f< 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 94d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 4 


BEECHAMEY’S ToOooOorTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SULPHOLINE = BORWICK’S 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Sree a = BAKING ~ 
Ss 
PEPPER Satis POWDER. 


REAT BODILY STRENGTH 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH | 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGT 
GREAT DrgeStivE STRENGTH | E EE FR M ALUM. 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, y P ind R F A ‘4 ee fi 0 


Hysteria. Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS ZEBRA 


ween Grate Polish. 


COCOA No Hard Work. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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